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INITIATION A LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 


By M. S. Parcment, University of Michigan 


A complete beginning book for college and high school classes, Principal features 
are: the brevity and clarity of grammatical explanations; the small, carefully selected 
lesson vocabularies; the emphasis on and sensible treatment of pronunciation; the large 
amount of simple and interesting reading material. 

List Price: $1.68 


“I have just received INITIATION A LA LANGUE FRAN- 
CAISE and adopted it immediately... This is the first time I have 
ever adopted a book immediately, or written congratulations made of 
unqualified praise.” 

H. L. Nosrranp, University of Buffalo 


A CULTURAL SPANISH READER 
By W. S. Henpar, Ohio State University 


This beginning reader introduces the elementary student to interesting and vital 
facts about Spanish civilization, history, art, literature, customs and manners. Professor 
Hendrix provides bibliographies, varied and useful exercises, and a carefully selected 
vocabulary. Reproductions of ten scenes of provincial life by Sorolla add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY. 1 Park Ave., New York 
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FIVE ONE-ACT SPANISH PLAYS 


pirep by AcNes M. Brapy and Marcaret Husson. 

These excellent plays—a fantasy, two comedies, an in- 
terlude, and a miracle play—introduce the student to five 
of Spain’s outstanding contemporary dramatists, Sierra, 
Rivas, Benavente, Rusifiol, and Quintero. While intended 
primarily for reading and study they are well adapted for 
amateur performances and have been successfully produced 
by American college students. 12mo. 196+89 pp. Illus. 


SHORT SPANISH STORIES 


pirep by M. A. Devrris, Associate Professor of Modern 

Languages at the University of Pittsburgh, This is 
a collection of twelve modern short stories in Spanish, 
suited to reading and study in second semester Spanish 
courses. The stories were selected for this book by Ameri- 
can students on the basis of their appeal to the students 
and their reflection of some phase of Spanish life or 
thought. 12mo. 90-+119 pp. 
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VOL. XXVII—APRIL~-JUNE, 1936—No. 2 


CATHARIST SOCIAL IDEAS IN MEDIEVAL FRENCH ROMANCE 


N Ritual and Romance the late Jessie Weston laid stress upon a Gnostic 
I document supposedly as old as the second century in support of her 

theory of the ritualistic origin of the Grail Legend, though she con- 
tended that fundamentally the Legend of the Holy Grail “incontestably re- 
calls the Mysteries of Eleusis, or the cult of Mithra”. The late J. D. Bruce’s 
pontifical comment! that “in this case we are dealing with a matter that 
antedates our earliest Grail text by a thousand years, and is consequently 
too remote for any direct bearing on the problem of Grail origins”, is both 
patronizing and pitiful in its weakness. 

Arthurian and Grail poetry is more imbued with Catharist—and re- 
motely Gnostic—ideas than is usually supposed, and the evidence is not 
vague and nebulous. Medieval Gnosticism explains, for example, Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s strange proper name “Mazadan” which “still awaits satis- 
factory explanation”, according to Bruce.* A more liberal and, at the same 
time, a more critical spirit is that of M. Wilmotte, who has written: “On voit 
des éléments chrétiens et d’autres du plus pur paganisme, s’entrelacer dans 
une architecture bizarre pour constituer le théme littéraire du Graal.’’* 

It is too often unperceived that before Languedoc became Catharism’s 
strongest region, it was widely disseminated over France,5 and that the pro- 
vince of Champagne was its chief center in the 12th century. In Chrétien's 
own time, and when he was writing under the patronage of Marie de Cham- 


1 Arthurion Romance, 1, 284, note. 

2 A pioneer article on this subject is Anichov, “Les Survivances manichéennes en pays ys 
et en Occident,” Revue des Etudes slaves, VIIl (1929), 206 f£. C£. Dufourcq, Etude sur les 
Gesta Martyrum, Pt. IV: Neo-Manichéisme; Mme Myrrhna Lot-Borodine severely criticized this 

article by Anichov in Romania, LVI, 51¢-57, to which M. Anichov replied in Romenie, LVIII, 
274-86. 

3 Arthurian Romance, I, 7. 

4Le Roman en France, 37. 

5 For a summary of the evidence, see De Smedt, Revue des Questions bistoriques, XVI 
(1874), 476-81. 

6 Guibert de Nogent, De vite sue, Ill, 16; Mansi, Concilie, XIX, 742; XXI, 718 and 843. 
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pagne and her husband, Henry the Liberal, Count of Champagne, the ser- 
mons of St. Bernard, the letters of Peter the Venerable, and the acts of the 
councils of Rheims in 1148 and 1153 attest this diffusion of Catharism in 
Champagne. It is impossible to think that Chrétien was not aware of the 
nature of many of its teachings. 


The chief sacrament of the Catharist sect was baptism, not the sacra- 
ment of the bread and the wine, and this was a spiritual consecration, not a 
material rite with water. The Consolamentum was a symbolic rite and had 
intimate historical relation with the traditions of the original church.? The 
rite of the Consolamentum was a double one, not only a rite of purification, 
but of solemn profession of faith and self-dedication to a new life, an abso- 
lution as well as an initiation, corresponding in effect to Christian baptism 
and Eucharist in one.6 The Consolamentum was like the Catholic absolu- 
tion in that the rite absolved the penitent from the penalty of his guilt; but, 
unlike Catholic teaching, the rite was effective only when administered by 
one of irreproachable moral character.® 


Like the Christians of the early Church, the Catharists believed only in 
adult baptism and the old Christian rite was probably preserved in medieval 
Gnosticism. If the text of the allocution in the primitive church had been 
preserved, by which the priest inaugurated the ceremony of the “traditio”, 
the purpose of which, without doubt, was to explain the meaning of the ritual 
and to give the initiate a brief version of the Church’s doctrine in order to 
induce that spiritual feeling desirable for receiving the symbol, we could 
doubtless be more certain. But the similar Catharist ritual has survived, 
and one might readily believe it to be an ancient formula of the Catholic 
Church. Guiraud has written, and I think justly: 

“Il est impossible de ne pas reconnaitre de grandes ressemblances entre 
la maniére dont étaient préparés a l’initiation les catéchuménes de l’église 
primitive et les ‘croyants’ des sectes cathares..... Si maintenant nous nous 
transportons chez des Cathares, célébrant le Consolamentum dans un village 
du Languedoc, au cours du XIII® siécle, nous retrouvons exactement les 
mémes rites malgré les distances si considérables de temps, de lieu et de 
doctrines qui séparaient des Romains, les contemporains du Pape Calliste.”!° 

Young and full of enthusiasm like so many new movements, abounding 
with a mystical hope in the future, the Catharist teaching rallied all classes 

7See for the service and formula Doellinger, Sektengeschichte, Appendix Dokumente, 4, 
29-30, 147-48, 224-25. Clédat, “Le Nouveau Testament traduit au XIII© Siécle en Langue 
provencale, suivi d’un Rituel cathare”, Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 
de Lyon (1888), and Paul Guiraud, Questions d’Histoire, 98 f., an exhaustive study of Clédat’s 
“oy, Guiraud, 97, 123. 


9 Revue bist., CV, 8. 
10 Guiraud, op. cit., 107, 126. 
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and conditions of men to it. Catharist society, like the feudal society of the 
time and of which it was itself a part, was full of diversity. It was com- 
posed of ciergy—the perfecti—nobles, bourgeois, freemen and serfs; of the 
rich and the poor; of the educated and the illiterate. The Catharists differed 
in nothing excepting religion from the people among whom they lived. Their 
conventicles were known by the Provencal word, convenenza. They vehe- 
mently repudiated the idea that they were heretics, and contended that theirs 
was the true teaching and form of the Christian Church sanctioned by au- 
thenticity and tradition, and that Catholicism of the Roman Church was 
heretic.11 

The charge which their adversaries made against the Catharists, that 
they rejected and repudiated marriage as a religious and social institution 
and believed in and practiced free love, was a base fabrication. Like the 
Roman priesthood the Catharist clergy perfecti, were celibate and as ascetic 
as the most rigid monastic order of the time. On the other hand the laity 
among them—croyants—married and gave in marriage and differed in no 
whit from Catholics except in their religious belief. The Catharist min- 
isters permitted their lay adherents to live in the world exempt from the 
rigid rules which governed their own lives. The restrictions upon moral 
conduct were not so severe as those among Catholics. 

The tenor of daily life among the Catharists was at least as decent as 
that among classes of the same status in Catholic society. In his very re- 
markable book, M. Alphandery has written :!2 

“C’est d’abord une réaction contre le relachement des meeurs ecclé- 
siastiques, contre l’authoritarisme du clergé féodal et de la politique reli- 
gieuse de Rome, contre les excés de leur ambition temporelle... .A partir 
de cette époque la morale cesse d’étre une froide série de décrets conciliaires. 
Revenue aux pures sources de l’Evangile, elle se rapproche de la vie, la 
transforme, I’utilise toute. Pour les Cathares, elle fait de la vie un moyen 
de purification. ...L’église cesse alors d’avoir le monopole de la vertu; la 
morale de chaque jour, familiére et facile, reprend sa noblesse. .. .Enfin, 
le mysticisme pénétra la foule, l’émut d’une fagon durable, changea la na- 
ture et la forme de la piété collective. ...En ce sens, le mysticisme laique 
du XIII¢ siécle marque un grand progrés dans le développement de la per- 
sonnalité humaine.” 

A great religious awakening always and everywhere, when analyzed, 


reveals itself as a compound of various purposes, and a means for the ex- 
pression of social or economic discontent. Catharism was, in some sort, a 
social movement in favor of liberalism and a protest against certain ten- 
dencies and conditions which the feudality resented. For example, feudal 


11Cf. A. Molinier, “L’Eglise et la Société cathares,” Revue historique, XCIV (1907), 
225 £.; XCV (1907), 1 £.; 263 £. 
12 Les Idées morales chez les Hétérodoxes latins au Début du XIII¢ Siécle, 196-98. 
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tradition and practice favored inter-family marriages for the purpose of 
preventing the splitting up and diffusion of the lands of the house. But 
in 1066 the Church condemned the age-long principles of the Roman law 
with regard to consanguinity and established a new series of prohibited 
degrees. Marriage according to the civil law mode of calculating relation- 
ship was declared to be incestuous and the rite null and void. The second, 
fourth and sixth degrees of the Roman law were made to be the first, second 
and third degrees, and marriage within them forbidden. Even spiritual 
affinity was a bar. Godfathers and godmothers and their children were in- 
cluded within the prohibited degrees. Were these charges made in the in- 
terest of social morality? Or was the Church, a great landholder, interested 
in breaking up the great fiefs? The feudal law favored the partition cf land 
among the male descendants of the person last seized, and family alliances 
presented themselves as the only expedient for preventing the infinite parti- 
tion of fiefs and preserving the resources and distinction of the noble fami- 
lies. To this cause we may ascribe the frequency of marriage between 
blood-relations. Every motive which operated to promote the political power 
of the Church, and to reduce or curtail that of feudal rulers, was of im- 
portance to the Church. The new degrees of consanguinity both tended to 
break down the power of the nobility and to multiply occasions for ecclesias- 
tical interference. 

The popularity of Catharist social principles among the high feudality 
may be attributed, to a considerable degree, to the liberal ideas of the Catha- 
rists in regard to marriage. Certainly their tenets in this respect inclined 
to preserve the solidarity of feudal lands, which the Church labored to break 
up. The Catharists, not acknowledging the authority of the Church, con- 
tinued to “live Roman law” in their marriage relations and refused to recog- 
nize the new degrees of consanguinity,—an- attitude with which many nobles 
and noble families sympathized. In Auvergne the Dauphin, Robert I, col- 
lected a library wholly composed of heretical writings, which caused doubt 
about his orthodoxy. 

This is the explanation of the fact which has puzzled many scholars, 
i. e., that some of those knights in highest esteem and of most distinguished 
prowess were bastard sons, even some of the heroes of the Round Table. 
Such were the Bel Inconnu; Guigins, Gawain’s son; the son of Bohort. 
Galahad himself, who sat in the “seat perilous”, was born of a liason of 
Lancelot with the daughter of the Fisher King. Merlin’s daughter was of 
illegitimate birth. The idealization of such characters as these has usually 
been said to be merely ‘high’ or ‘excessive’ romanticism. Undoubtedly much 
modern ‘romantic’ literature is thus sentimentally inclined. But medieval 
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romantic literature was of sterner stuff and not as sentimental as commonly 
believed. The reason is found in the fact that feudal society was shot 
through and through with Catharist social and moral ideas. 

This Catharist social philosophy was widely diffused by the trouba- 
dours, and popular in the “courts of love.” It pervaded the boudoirs of 
fashionable ladies of high feudal society among whom passion was stimu- 
lated by contact with Ovid’s voluptuous poetry, and given a religious veneer 
by St. Bernard’s “grande et suave vulnus amoris” in his tract upon the Song 
of Songs. In the hot atmosphere of the feudal courts of Marie de Cham- 
pagne and others, the passion flower might sometimes have grown into a 
plant of rank vegetation, but this is not admitting that the feudal society of 
the Court of Champagne advocated lechery and free love. 

The morals of feudal society in the 12th and 13th centuries have been 
much misunderstood because they did not rigidly adhere to ecclesiastical 
prescriptions. It was a social code which prescribed certain rules of conduct 
to which every gentleman and lady adhered, and proscribed other sorts of 
conduct, which no gentleman or lady would be guilty of committing. This 
code embodied canons which were fundamentally of a feudal nature. The 
essence of the feudal system was mutual fidelity and reciprocal service be- 
tween suzerain and vassal, overlord and under-lord; the bond was not a 
light one; fealty and honor were at the bottom of it, sanctioned it and gave 
it the force of law. The most heinous crime in the feudal calendar was 
treason against one’s overlord. There was no fear of shedding blood in the 
feudal age, but there was great fear of violating or destroying right. Violent 
the period was, but it was not one without law. Indeed, the very sensitive- 
ness of the unwritten law was oftentimes the reason for the violence, for a 
proud noble would readily go to war to avenge a wrong or vindicate a right. 
This code of honor not only regulated the relations between lord and vassal; 
its principles were extended to his family as well. The crime of Lancelot 
was not mere adultery—there was plenty of that in the feudal age as today. 
The crime of Lancelot was that he violated the chastity of the wife of his 
suzerain, and thus betrayed his suzerain. The monstrousness of the crime 
was not that Guinevere was a queen: but that Guinevere was Arthur’s wife 
and Arthur was Lancelot’s overlord. Lancelot was untrue to the feudal 
code, in which honor and fealty were basic principles, and his act was im- 
moral in that sense, for the feudal code was the moral code of the noblesse 
far more than the Church’s rules of morality, which were meant for bour- 
geois and peasants. 

Voretzsch1% has said that the criminal passion of a hero for the wife 


18 Intro. to Study of Old French Literature, 292. 
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of his lord or suzerain is a Celtic motif, but “Chrestien associates with his 
material the love-theories borrowed from the Provencal lyrics and cultivated 
at the court of Troyes. He not only received the matiére but also the gen- 
eral sen from Countess Marie, according to his own statement.” This is a 
very sweeping—too sweeping—statement to say that the passion of a vassal 
for the wife of his suzerain is a Celtic motif. Adultery is much too human 
an impulse to, be so narrowly specified. As Luchaire has written: “De 
pareils incidents n’étaient pas rares dans ce milieu féodal....que I’église 
tolérait le plus souvent impuissante & changer les meeurs.”!4 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Vv 


BAYLE AND HIS ENGLISH CORRESPONDENTS: 
FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


INCE the publication, with important critical comment, of a large 

S number of unknown Bayle letters in the RomManic Review by Pro- 

fessors J. L. Gerig and G. L. van Roosbroeck a wide interest has been 
aroused in this revealing and yet heretofore neglected correspondence. 

Bayle’s letters are significant not only for revelations about his per- 
sonality or his intellectual interests, but also because they contain numerous 
detailed references to the literary life of his time, of which he, as a lexico- 
grapher and a critic, was as keenly aware as any man of his epoch. Bayle’s 
correspondence is a fundamental document for the understanding of the 
genesis of the 18th century. 

Noteworthy especially are the letters addressed to his English corre- 
spondents or to French refugees in England, since it was particularly in that 
country that his thought and his works were to find a wide-spread apprecia- 
tion and to exercise a deep influence.! 


The unpublished letters which are here printed were sent to his English 
correspondents. One was found in the Bodleian Library of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and three in the British Museum. 


14 Lavisse, Histoire de France, Il, ii, 173. This is written & propos of King Philip I of 
France’s adulterous relation with Bertrade, the wife of Count Fulk Rechin of Anjou. The prin- 
ciple of wrong was as valid in the case of a suzerain violating the wife of his vassal as of a vassal 
violating the wife of his suzerain. Another similar example is King John’s stealing Isabelle of 
Angouléme, who was betrothed to his vassal, Hugh de Lusignan, and marrying her. Late in the 
10th century Adalberon, Bishop of Laon, was accused of committing adultery with Emma, 
Queen of Lothar—see F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, 88. Certainly these instances—and 
many more might be cited—cannot be attributed to “a Celtic motif.” 


1 For a detailed study of Bayle’s influence in England, I may refer to my forthcoming 
volume, Bayle and England. 
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I. Bayle to Jean de Bayze (1689). 


Bayze,? a relative of Bayle, found refuge in England and became an 
officer in the English service. What Bayle has to say in this letter® regard- 
ing the patience and humility necessary in approaching the courtiers of 
whom one wishes favors, points to the difficulty in securing an audience 
with Bishop Burnet. He had recommended his relative to him, but the 
Royal Chaplain had not responded to his request. We learn also that Bayle 
did not dare write to his relatives in France after the outbreak of a war 
between his native land and his country of residence. The letter likewise 
contains a reference to Marshal de Schomberg* who had, on previous occa- 
sions, helped French refugees, frequently at the request of Jurieu, Bayle’s 
enemy. 

“Rotterdam, le 13 février, 1689. 
“Monsieur, 

“J'ai appris avec une extréme satisfaction votre heureuse arrivée en 
Angleterre, et je loue Dieu de vous avoir conservé la santé parmi les fatigues 
de mer et de terre. Vous avez oublié de me donner une adresse, sans quoi 
quand j’aurais eu les plus fortes lettres de recommandation & vous envoyer, 
il m’efit été impossible de le faire. Il a donc fallu que rencontrant un ré- 
fugié qui s’en va & Londres je lui aie donné ce billet sous le couvert de M. 
de Lariviére qui sans doute vous aura vu, et qui sait oi vous logez. Comme 
je sais son affection pour les honnétes gens du pays, et son crédit chez M. 
le maréchal de Schomberge, je n’ai pas jugé & propos de vous recommander 
par un autre canal que par le sien; je l’en prie fortement, et je vous con- 
seille de le solliciter; vous aurez 14 un bon patron. M. Jurieu a accablé depuis 
si longtemps ce maréchal de priéres et de demandes pour une infinité de 
personnes, qu’il ne se résout qu’ avec répugnance & revenir & la charge, et 
d’ailleurs sa santé se trouvant incommodée par les moindres écritures, j’ai 
voulu le choyer en cela, trouvant qu’é Londres méme nous aurons un ami 
qui parlera, ce qui est cent fois plus efficace que d’écrire. Ne vous rebutez 
point Monsieur, a l’égard de M. Burnet. Il ne faut pas s’étonner que dans 
la foule d’affaires qu’il a eues pendant une révolution si mémorable, il 
n’ait pu vous entretenir ni ouvrir la lettre que vous lui donnates, mais 
tachez de vous présenter a lui, et de lui rafraichir les idées de ma lettre, et 
de ce que je lui ai dit pour vous, et souvenez-vous qu’il faut frapper a la 
porte de ces messieurs de cour bien des fois, et avec beaucoup de patience, 
si on veut en retirer quelque service. Je n’ose écrire au pays depuis la 


2Cf. Romanic Review, XXIII, April-June, 1932, pp. 117-120: “A Letter of Bayle to 
Bishop G. Burnet (1690).” 

3 Letter from Bayle to Bayze, London, dated Feb. 13, 1689, from Rotterdam, found in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford University, England, MS Montagu d 20. 

4 Schomberg, or Schonberg, Frederick Herman, Duke of, (1615-1690), born at Heidelberg, 
studied at Sedan, Paris, and Leyden, and became marshal in 1675. After many adventures while 
fighting under various flags, he was permitted to retire to Portugal after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, 1685. In 1688, he accompanied William of Orange to England. He became 
commander-in-chief of forces in Ireland, conducted campaigns in that country, 1689-90, and 
was killed at the battle of Boyne. 
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déclaration de la guerre, car peut-étre ferais-je un crime d'état & ceux A qui 
j écrirais; je ne pense pas qu’ils osent A cause de cela écrire par deca. Du 
moins ne regois-je aucune lettre. Adieu, mon cher Monsieur, je vous sou- 
haite toute sorte de prospérité! Vous ne saurez manquer d’emploi dans une 
guerre aussi opiniatre et générale que celle qui est allumée. Ainsi, soyez 
rempli d’espérance; je suis tout & vous. Bayle.” 


II. Bayle to Alexander Cunningham (1691). 


This letter® is also connected with Bayle’s ardent desire to help his 
relative, Bayze, who was once more looking for a position. In it he states 
that he had met his correspondent® in Rotterdam, and, then, gives details 
about Bayze’s service as a lieutenant in one of the regiments made up of 
French refugees. These regiments, many of which had passed through 
Switzerland and Holland before reaching England,”? were instrumental in 
spreading French culture and a knowledge of things French not only in 
England, but also in Ireland. It was customary for many well-to-do English 
families of the time to employ these French refugees to teach French to 
their children. This explains why Bayle immediately thought of having re- 
course to the good graces of his friend, Cunningham, in order to place Bayze 
as a tutor in some such English family. 

“Rotterdam, le 14 décembre 1691. 
“Monsieur, 

“La bonté que vous m’avez témoignée toutes les fois que j'ai eu le bon- 
heur de vous voir quand vous avez passé par Rotterdam, et vos maniéres 
généreuses et obligeantes qui se font connaitre d’abord pour peu qu’on vous 
parle, me font prendre la liberté de vous écrire en faveur du gentilhomme 
qui vous rendra cette lettre. Il est d'une famille étroitement alliée avec la 
mienne, et mon ancien ami. Il s’appelle M. Bayze, il a de l'étude, et de 
fort bonnes qualités, ai laissé beaucoup de bien en France, d’oi il n’a pu 
que tirer sa femme et une partie de ses enfants; il a servi en Irlande en 
qualité de lieutenant réformé jusques a ce que la blessure qu'il recut au 
siége de Limeric en 1690, l’ait mis hors d’état de continuer le métier des 
armes. Il serait fort propre, Monsieur, A conduire quelque seigneur anglais, 
soit qu’on voulfit l’envoyer dans les pays étrangers, soit pour l’élever dans 
Londres méme ou ailleurs. Je sais que vous avez de parfaitement bonnes 
habitudes, et qu’il vous sera aisé de lui procurer quelque bonne condition. 

5 Bayle to Alexander Cunningham, Rotterdam, Dec. 14, 1691, British Museum, Birch Coll., 
Additional MSS 4226, f. 64. 

6 Alexander Cunningham, (1654-1737), historian, was educated at Selkirk School and in 
Holland. From 1692 to 1695, he was traveling tutor to James, afterwards Earl of Hyndfore. 
In 1697, he was tutor to John, Marquis of Lorne, afterwards the great Duke of Argyll and 
Greenwich, who was then, though only 19 years of age, colonel of a regiment in the Nether- 
lands. William III employed him in 1701 to spy upon the French military preparations. From 
1715-20, he was British envoy to Venice. His history of Great Britain From the Revolution 
in 1688 to the Accession of George I, in Latin, was translated and published in 1787. Also cf. 
Romanic Review, XXV, Oct.-Dec., 1934, p. 365: Harcourt Brown’s discussion of Cunningham. 


7 Cf. Bayle, Guvres diverses (1727-31), IV, p. 635: Letter of Bayle to Constant, Rotter- 
dam, May 8, 1689. 
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Si vous avez la bonté de lui vouloir rendre du service, je vous en serai, 
Monsieur, infiniment obligé, et autant que pour les bons offices que vous 
me rendriez 4 moi-méme. Permettez-moi de vous supplier trés humblement 
d’agréer que M. Bayze se donne l’honneur de vous aller solliciter lui-méme. 
Je suis avec toute sorte d’estime et de passion, 
“Monsieur 
“votre trés humble et 
“trés obéissant serviteur 
“Bayle.” 


Ill. Bayle to M. Cailloiie, London Bookseller (1696). 


Among the French refugees in London were Jean Cailloiie® and Vaillant, 
both booksellers. It seems that even before the actual publication of the 
first French edition of his Dictionary, Bayle’s fame was so great in England 
that there had been arguments and squabbles among London booksellers® 
as to which of them should have exclusive rights to sell his works. Un- 
doubtedly there must have been many orders for the Dictionary, much in 
advance of its actual publication date, for such a situation to have arisen. 


“Rotterdam, le 14 décembre 1696. 
“Monsieur, 


“Il est trés vrai que j'ai été puissamment sollicité de faire en sorte 
que M. Vaillant efit quelques exemplaires de mon dictionnaire aussi tot 
qu’aucun autre libraire de Londres, et si je n’avais point su que M. Leers!® 
s’était engagé avec vous de n’en point fournir qu’aprés que vos exem- 
plaires seraient arrivés & Londres, je n’aurais pu me dispenser de servir M. 
Vaillant en ce de quoi il me priait et il me faisait prier, alléguant méme 
que vous lui aviez refusé le nombre d’exemplaires dont M. Leers vous avait 
prié de l’accommoder. Mais, Monsieur, ayant-su vos conventions, jé lui ai 
déclaré que je ne pouvais ni directement ni indirectement travailler a leur 
inobservation. C’est ainsi que j’eusse agi envers tout autre, et a plus forte 
raison en votre endroit, car je finissais de vous témoigner I'inclination que 


8 Jean Cailloué, member of a famous family of booksellers and printers at Rouen, went to 
London after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He was a bookseller on the Strand from 
1686 to 1761. A member of his family, Denys Cailloué, had published books in England as 
early as. 1649.. Cf. Haag, Le France Protestente, 2nd ed. Paris, 1881, tome 3, p. 447. 

9C£. the letter written to Bayle from England by his friend, Michel Le Vassor, (1648- 
1718), on behalf of the latter’s friend, Vaillant, a French bookseller in London. Vaillant had 
requested Leers, Bayle’s. publisher in Holland, to reserve 12 copies of the Dictionary for him. 
Leers, however, did not wish to send him fewer than 25 copies. Meanwhile, Leers contracted 
to give Cailloué exclusive rights for the sale of the Dictionary in London. Cailloué and Vaillant 
were evidently rival booksellers, and the former refused to let Vaillant have any of the shipment. 
Since Vaillant’s clients had already subscribed for copies of the long-awaited volumes, and Leers 
had instructed Cailloué to give Vaillant what he needed, at a reasonable price, Le. Vassor ap- 
pealed to Bayle to adjust the matter and do what he could for Vaillant. Le Vassor even sug- 
gested that, in the event that the first shipment was already on its way to England and Leers 
could not. possibly send , Vaillant-any copies, Bayle himself should send at least six, ostensibly as 
gifts, which, however, would be secretly sold to Vaillant’s more important clients. See. letter 
from Le Vassor to Bayle, London, Nov. 10/20, 1696, in Emile Gigas, Choix de le Correspondence 
inédite.de Pierre Bayle, Copenhague, 1890, p. 493 ff. 

10 Bayle’s publisher. 
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j'ai & vous rendre tous les services possibles. Vous avez lieu d’étre content 
et de ma conduite et de celle de M. Leers, car il est trés vrai qu’aucun li- 
braire de votre ville n’a regu des exemplaires ni n’en recevra aussi tét que 
vous; mais depuis qu’on sait l’arrivée du convoi 4 Londres, et par consé- 
quent que vos exemplaires sont chez vous, je ne crois pas que ce soit rien 
faire contre vos conventions, ni contre le dessein sincére que j’ai de vous 
servir, que de donner a M. Vaillant, et a la recommandation de ses amis, 
ce que j’ai fait, qui est de lui faire tenir un petit nombre d’exemplaires qu’il 
demande. Vous savez ma candeur et ma rondeur. Je vous apprends a vous- 
méme tout ce qui se passe a cet égard, et je vous crois si raisonnable que 
je suis persuadé que vous le trouverez bon. Je vous suis infiniment obligé 
du soin que vous avez eu des livres que j’ai fait passer sous votre couvert, 
jen ai beaucoup de reconnaissance, et vous fais offre de tout ce qui dépend 
de moi, étant Monsieur votre trés humble et obéissant serviteur, 
“Bayle”1! 


IV. Bayle to M. de la Porte (1697). 


For a long time Bayle was held to be a staunch defender of the Pro- 
testant cause in Holland, and for that reason he was well liked in English 
circles, which were backing the French refugees for religious and national 
reasons; yet there came a time when Jurieu’s personal attacks upon his 
former friend produced their effect,!2 even in England. 

De la Porte, a French refugee in London, had defended Bayle’s reputa- 
tion in England, since Jurieu’s attacks were beginning to find echoes there. 
In his letter,1* addressed to de la Porte, Bayle defends his orthodoxy and 
thanks him for speaking in his behalf. 


“Rotterdam, le 15 mars 1697. 

“J'ai lu avec une extréme satisfaction, Monsieur, les belles choses qu’il 
vous a plu de m’écrire soit en faits, soit en réflexions, et je vous en suis 
infiniment redevable. Je vous le suis pareillement de la bonté que vous me 
témoignez, et de la justice que vous me rendez en méme temps quand il 
s’agit de repousser les calomnies de certains esprits téméraires qui accusent 
de n’avoir point de religion tous ceux qui rapportent librement ce que la 
raison humaine peut opposer a la foi. Ils devraient prendre garde que 
quand je rapporte de telles choses, j’y ajoute ce correctif: c'est que nous 


11 Letter from Bayle to M. Cailloué, “Marchant Libraire 4 Londres.” British Museum, 
Birch Coll., MS 4226, p. 97, “le 14 dec. 1696.” There are other letters in the same collection, 
showing that Bayle had certain of his books enter England under cover and that he sent letters 
through the refugees there. There is also another unpublished letter of Bayle to Cailloué, con- 
cerning the visit of Bayze, Bayle’s relative—who was, as stated above, a French Protestant 
refugee officer in Ireland,—and concerning the sales of Bayle’s Dictionery. This letter is dated 
Nov. 18, 1697. 

12 Cf. Romanic Review, XXIII, January-March, 1932, pp. 20 ff. “II. Bayle Persecuted: 
An Unpublished Letter About Jurieu,” by Professors J. L. Gerig and G. L. van Roosbroeck. 

13 Bayle to M. de la Porte, Rotterdam, March 15, 1697, British Museum, Birch Coll., 
Additional MSS, 4226, folio 99. 

There is, also, another unpublished letter to a French gefugee in London. See letter of Bayle 
to de la Faye, “10 avril 1699” (Birch Additionel MSS, 4226, folio 34) in which Bayle dis- 
cusses books. 
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devons apprendre par la faiblesse de nos lumiéres naturelles, qu’il faut 
recourir & celles de la révélation, et se soumettre humblement a I’autorité 
de Dieu et lui demander la direction de la grace. Peut-on rien dire de plus 
orthodoxe et de plus conforme aux principes de l’antipélagianisme. Vous 
me faites et vous me ferez beaucoup de plaisir en m’apprenant les diverses 
objections que I’on fait contre mon livre. Je suis convaincu plus qu’>homme 
du monde que c’est un ouvrage plein de défauts et d’irrégularités. Vous me 
fournissez de quoi allonger l’article Cérisantes bien curieusement. . .” 


The remainder of the letter discusses Spinoza and problems raised by 
the contents of the Dictionary. 


Léo Pierre CourTINES 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York 











MISCELLANEOUS 


UN FRAGMENT INEDIT DE LA TRADUCTION DE LA 
CONSOLATION DE BOECE PAR JEAN DE MEUN 


EOPOLD Delisle dans son article intitulé “Anciennes Traductions fran- 
L gaises de la Consolation de Boéce conservées 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale” 
(dans la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, vol. XXXIV, Paris, 1873, 
pp. 5-32) mentionne un fragment de la traduction de la Consolation datant, 
d’aprés lui, de la fin du XIIle siécle ou du commencement du XIVe. Ce frag- 
ment de trois colonnes et demie serait le seul parmi les 47 manuscrits de la 
traduction de la Consolation (que posséde la B. N.) qui semble pouvoir étre 
rapporté 4 une date si lointaine. II se trouve au fol. 48 du ms. lat. 8654B et 
est intitulé: “Ici sunt pluseurs notables de la translacion du livre Boéce de 
Consolacion, que mestre Jehan de Meun translata en francois.” 


En ce qui concerne le contenu du fragment, L. Delisle se contente de dire: 
“Entre les morceaux réunis sous cette rubrique, j’ai remarqué le commence- 
ment du livre I de l’ouvrage: ‘Halas! Je qui jadis fis jolives chanconnetes en 
mon, estuide florissant, sui maintenant contrainz 4 commenchier en plorant 4 
fere vers de dolereuse matiere. Vez ci que les desordenées muses des poetes me 
ditent choses 4 escruire...”” C'est tout. 

Nous voudrions apporter quelques précisions. Nous allons donner la 
transcription du passage entier et indiquer pour chacun des morceaux qui le 
composent l’endroit ov il se trouve dans le texte latin! et les folios correspondant 
dans le ms. francais 1097. Ce manuscrit est maintenant accessible aux lecteurs 
américains grace aux reproductions réunies par la Modern Language Association 
of America: Library of Congress, Mod. Lang. Assn., No. 15. 

La prozaiére partie est prise dans la préface de Jean de Meun et correspond 
au fol. I, col. 2 jusqu’au fol. I, col. 4 du ms. 1097: 

1 “Si comme dit li philosophe en premier livre de Politiques, totes choses 
tenden: a bien. Et ce n’est pas prove tant seulement par |’auctorite du 
philosophe, mes par reson et par experiment aparant. Or di-ge ce par 
reson, quer comme toz naturex desirriers se port en son semblable, si comme 

$ en son salvement et en sa perfection et fuie son contrere, si comme son 
corrumpement et sa destruction, il s’en ensuit que, comme totes les choses 
qui sont soient bones, que totes choses desierrent ce meismes qui est biens, 
si comme leur perfection ou le sauvement de leur perfection, et fuient son 
contrere, si comme chose descordant et nuisible. Et ce meismes voion nos 

10 apertement et par experiment es choses vivans et par une semblance 
trouveron nos ce meismes en totes les choses qui sont. Quer se une herbe 
ou uns arbres est plante entre deus terres dont |’une soit grasse et bone 

1 D’aprés: Loeb Classical Library. 
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et l'autre maegre et mauvese, nos troverons que il metront totes leur 
racines en la bone terre et fuiront tant comme il porront la terre mauvese. 
Nos veon neis des petiz arbres nessanz desouz les granz que il s’enclinent 
a la clarte du soleil, si comme 4 bien, quer li soleuz est peres des plantes, 
si comme il est escript en livre des Plantes, et fuient l’ombre comme chose 
nuisant. Es bestes veon nos ce meismes quer par le bien que I’en leur fet, 
s’aprivaesent les sauvages bestes, et par le mal que I’en leur fet, les bestes 
privees s’en assauvagissent. Eu lignage neis humain est ce meismes tout 
apert, quer par benefices entrechangiez aime li uns I’autre et le suit, et 
par les maus et par les torz qu'il s’entrefont, fuient li uns les autres et 
totes leur amistiez et les compaignies en sont depeciees. Es autres choses 
neis qui sont, peut I’en aussi ce meismes veoier, quer en totes est nee 
inclination qu’elles se meuvent 4 bien, si comme il apert es elemenz qui 
par leur natureilles proprietez se meuvent 4 leur propre lieu, comme 4 leur 
sauvement, et fuient estrange lieu comme corruption. Dom il apert que 
totes les choses qui sont, tendent 4 bien. Mes totevoies ja soit ce qu'il 
soit eissi, li lignages humains en ce se descorde molt des autres choses qui 
sont, quer les autres choses qui sont, requierent determineement et sans 
erreur et ensievent leur bien. Mes hom sans determinance, par confu- 
sion et sans ordre, se meut et queurt a bien. Quer divers homme se meu- 
vent et adrecent leur euvres a divers biens dont |’erreur humaine et li 
defauz de leur perfection est ici toz aperz. Dom entre les autres choses 
qui sont, seus hom a mestier d’usage, por prestement ouvrer, et de doc- 
trine, por sagement esliere a ce qu’il se meuve droitement et sans erreur a 
son propre bien. Et certainement la cause de ceste erreur et ceste faute 
de perfection vient de ce que li biens entendables, a la conoissance duquel 
homme vient premierement par sans; et por ce que li bien sensible sont 
maint et divers, il delesse legierement son propre bien et ellieut le bien 
estrange et cuide, que ce qui est bon selonc aucune chose, soit bon simple- 
ment, et juge, que ce soit propre qui est commun, et que ce soit bon 
par soi qui est bon par accident en nature. Quer lonc temps est hons 
norri es sensibles biens avant que il soit eslevez a la connoissance des biens 
entendables. Par quoi il convient qu’il soit menez par doctrine et par 
mainte experience a ce qu'il viegne a la discretion et au devisement des 
biens et que dejouste les biens aparanz et non parfez il sace esliere le bien 
vrae souverain et parfet. Et quant il sera parvenuz a ce, il s’esjoira et se 
delitera es choses ou il se doit delitier et esjoir et ne se corrocera pas ne ne 
se doudra des choses dont reson ne diroit pas qu’il s’en deust doloir. Et 
por ce que li pluseurs des hommes defaillent en ce ne nos ne les veons pas 
venir a ceste discretion, avient il souvent qu’il se deulent des choses dont 
il se deussent par reson esjoir, et aussi deu contrere, qu’il s’esjoissent de ce 
de quoi reson se deult. Dont la vie de tex gens est arrosee et raemplie 
de maintes amertumes. Quer il sont demene et deboute par les biens 
sensibles es quex nule chose n’est joieuse sans tristece ne il ne demeurent 
pas toz jors uns meismes comme leur bonte soit continuelment en mouve- 
ment.” 

A cela se rattachent quelques lignes du bas de la col. 1 du fol. 2 et 
du fol. 2, col. 2: “Li philosophes dit en premier livre d’Ethiques que cil 
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qui est vraiemant bons, il soufferra totes fortunes tres bien et du tot sage- 
ment,” puis la fin de la préface: “Doleur et troublement de cuer por 
biens temporex sont en homme de fieble et d’enferme pensee, mes soi 
conforter et contrester a tels doleurs ce apartient a homme de noble et de 
parfet entendement.” Ces morceaux se trouvant dans la préface de Jean 
de Meun, manquent dans l’original latin. 


Suit le premier métre, “Carmina qui quondam studio florente per- 
egi..,” correspondant au fol. 2, col. 3 et 4: 

“Ce dit Boeces en complaignant soi.—Halas! Je qui jadis fis jolives 
chanconnetes en mon estuide florissant, sui maintenant contrainz a com- 
menchier en plorant a fere vers de dolereuse matiere. Vez ci que les 
desordenees muses des poetes me ditent choses a escrivre et mi chetif ver 
arrousent mon visage de vraes pleurs. Totevois.ne pot nulle poour icestes 
parvaincre, qu’elles ne me fussent compaignes et porsuisissent notre airre. 
Cestes qui jadis furent la gloire de ma jeunece beneuree et vert confortent 
maintenant. les destinees de moi dolereus viellart. Quer viellece m’est 
venue plus tost que je ne cuidoie, hastee par mes maus, et doleur a-com- 
mande que ses aages me soit venuz. Chenes sont espandues par ma teste 
avant leur temps et tremble li lasches cuirs en mon cors affiebli. Beneuree 
est la mort des hommes qui ne s’embat pas es douz anz et vient au dolereus 
apelee souvent. Halas! Halas! comme. elle destorne de soi les cheitis a 
sorde oreille et est si cruieuse que elle refuse a clorre les ex plorans. Quant 
fortune maulfiable m’otroioit sa grace en ses biens legiers et fuitis, par 
pou que une dolereuse heure ne m’i fist mon chief. plongier et naier. 
Orendroit por ce que elle oscure a mue son decevable vout, ma felonesse 
vie aloigne des agreables demeures de mort. O vos, mi ami, por quoi me 
deistes_vos tant de foiz en vantant que je estoie beneurez? Cil qui est 
cheuz, n’estoit pas en estable degre.” 

De la notre passage saute au métre IV, “Quisquis composito serenus 
aevo..,” fol. 4, col. 2: 

“Ci palle Boece en la persone de philosophie—Quiconques hom re- 
nommez d’aage bien ordené, mist soz ses piez orgueilleuse destinee et re- 
gardanz toz droiz l’une et l’autre fortune pot son voult tenir sans estre 
veincu, la rage et les menaces de la mer demenant, sa bouture tornee du 
fonz jusques au hault, n’esmouvera pas celui ne Vesevus foloiable mon- 
taigne totes les foiz que il tornoie feus fumens par ses cheminees rompues, 
ne voie de foudre ardant acoustumee de ferir les hautes tours ne le movera 
pas. Li cheitif por quoi merveillent il tant les tyranz felons forsenanz 
sans forces? Ne esperes riens ne ne criemes pas, tu auras desarmee |’ire 
du non puissant. Et quiconques tremblables crient ou desierre qu’il ne 
soit pas estables et de son droit, il a gite son escu et, remuez de son leu, 
lace la chaene dont il poisse estre trainez.” 

Puis sont ajoutées quelques lignes de la prose IV, ligne 19 sq., “Be- 
atas fore res publicas...,” fol. 4, col. 3: “Les choses quemunes fussent 


beneurees, se cil qui sont estudiens en sapience les gouvernassent ou s’il 
fust avenu que li gouverneur d’iceles s’i estudiassent.” 

Il y a une longue omission jusqu’ la ligne 154 de la prose IV, “At 
vero hic etiam nostris malis cumulus accedit.. .,” fol. 6, col. 1: 
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“Certes a nos mauls s’apreuche et se conjoint cist acroissement de 
mal que li pris et li juigemenz de pluseurs n’atent pas ne ne regarde les 
merites des choses, mes I’avenement de fortune et juge que tant seulement 
sont fetes bien et porvoiablement les choses que li riche homme loent ou 
font. Dom il avient que bone presumpcion deleisse les maleurez devant 
totes choses, c’est a dire que nus ne croit que povres hom soit preudom. 
Il me poise de remembrer quels sont ore seur moi les novelles du peuple 
et comme leur sentences en sont diverses et montepliees. Mes tant en di 
ge; li derraniers faisseaus de fortune pervers: c’est quant aucuns blasmes 
est mis au cheitis, I’en croit qu’il aient deservi ce qu’il en seuffrent. Et je 
qui sui boutez hors de toz biens, despoilliez de dignetez, conchiez de re- 
nommee ae souffert torment por bien fere. Certes, il m’est avis que je 
voi les pensees felonesses et les cuers des felons hommes habundanz de 
joie et de leece, et voi que cescuns tres malves s’appareille a trouver nou- 
veaus baraz por accuser les bons, et voi que li bon giesent acravente por 
la poor de nostre peril, et voi chescun tormenteur estre esmeéu a oser felonie 
par quitance de peine et a fere la par loiers, et voi que li innocent ne sont 
pas tant seulement despoillie de seurte, mes neis de defension. Et por ce 
me plest il eissi a escrier” (fin de la prose IV). : 

Suit le métre V, “O stelliferi conditor orbis. .,” fol. 6, col. 27 

“O tu li fesirres de la roe qui porte les estoiles qui es apoiez en ta 
chaere pardurable et tornoies le ciel par estorbeillon ravissable et con- 
trainz les estoiles a souffrir leur loi, si que la lune aucune foiz luisant o 
ses pleines cornes contremise a totes les flambes du solail, repoigne et 
occurcisse les estoiles meneurs, et que aucune foiz pale o ses cornes occu- 
res quant est au plus pres du soleil perde ses clartez, et que l’estoile journal 
qui est apelee Hesperus quant ele naist au soir qui eu temps de la premiere 
nuit maine ses froides nessances en este, mueé derechief ses acostumes 
cours et palist au mratin en la nessance du soleil et lors est apelee Lucifer 
et ce est en iver. Tu restrainz le jor par plus brieve demeure en temps 
froit d’yver qui fet cheoir les fuilles. Tu devises et aloignes les isneles 
heures de la nuit quant li chauz estez est venuz. Ta poissance atrempe 
le divers an, si que Zephirus li debonnairez venz raporte en prin temps 
les fuilles que li venz de bise tout en autompne et que les semences que 
Arcturus vit, deviennent haus blez que Sirius eschauffe et seche. Nule 
chose n’est desliee de sa loi ancienne ne ne leisse l’euvre de son propre estat. 
Tu governierres gouvernanz totes choses par certain terme refusez seule- 
ment a gouverner et a refrener par maniere bone et digne les fez des 
houmes. Quer por quoi seuffres tu que fortune escoloriable torne si grans 
entrechangemenz de choses? Je voi que peine corpable qui devroit punir 
les felons hommes punist les innocenz et li mauves qui les meurs ont per- 
vers sicent en haute chaiere et’li nuisant marchent a tort seur les cols des 
sainz hommes. Vertu resplendissant naturelment en soi se tapist reposte 
en tenebres oscures et porte li droituriers le blasme et la peine du felon. 
Ne li parjurement ne li baraz couvert de menchongiere couleur ne nui- 
sent riens aus mauves. Mes quant il leur plest user de leurs forces, 


s’esjoissent il metre soz euls les souverains rois que tout li peuples redo- 
tent. O, tu quiconques tu es qui les aliances des choses enlaces, regarde 
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donques les cheitives terres; nos hommes qui sommes non mie vils partie 
de si grant euvre sommes tormente par la mer de fortune. Tu governierres 
repraim et refraine les ravissables floz et ferme les terres estables par cele 


aliance par quoi tu gouvernez le ciel grant sans mesure” (fin du métre). 
Le passage continue 4 suivre le texte complet en donnant la prose V, 
“Haec ubi continuato dolore delatravi..,” fol. 6, col. 4: 
“Puis que je Boece oi dit ces choses en braiant par continue doleur a 
guise de chien abaiant, philosophie 0 son vout pesible et nient esmeue par 


mes complaintes dist: Comme je t’eusse veu triste et plorant, je connui 
tantost que tu estoies cheitif et exilliez. Mes je ne savoie pas combien 
lointains fust cist exils, se ta parole ne le m’eust monstre. Mes certes tu 
n’es pas molt loins boute hors de ton pais, mes tu as failli; et se tu veuz 
mex cuider que tu en soies hors botez, tu meismes t’en as boute hors mex 
que autres. Quer nus fors que tu ne poist onques avoir ce fet de toi. 
Quer se tu te remembres de quel pais tu as este nez, il n’est pas gouverne 
par empire ne par commandement de multitude, si comme fut jadis li pais 
des Atheniansians, mes uns seus en est sires, ce est un dieu qui s’esjoist 
du hanteiz et de la compaignie et de la demorance de ses citeians non 
pas de bouter les hors en exil; et est souveraine franchise d’estre governe 
par les freins de cele et obeir a sa justice. As tu donques oublie ou ne seiz 
tu pas cele tres anciane loi de ta cite, par la queule il est jugie que qui- 
conques voudra mex ileuc fonder son siege et sa mansion que ailleurs il 
n’en a pooir d’estre exilliez. Quer qui eu paliz et eu garnissement de 
cele cite est contenuz il n’a nule peur qu’il deserve a estre exilliez. Mes 
qui lessera le voloir d’abiter dedenz, il lesse aussi tost a deservir que il 
n’en piesse estre exilliez” (Prose V, 20). 

Aprés cela il faut se reporter 4 la prose VI, 1. 5, “Huncine, inquit, 
mundum temerariis agi fortuitisque casibus putas. .,” fol. 7, col. 2: 

“Cuides tu que cis mondes soit governez par cas foux et fortunex ou 
cuides tu que il i aet nul governement de reson? Boece: Certes, dis je, 
je ne cuideraie en nulle maniere que si certaines choses fusent meues par 
fortuneile folie aincies sae que dieu li fesierres est mestres et gouvernierres 
de son euvre ne james ne sera nus jors-qui me bote hors de la verite de 
ceste sentence. Philosophie: Einsi est, dist elle, quer ce meimes chantas 
tu un pou devant et ploras de ce que li homme tant seulement estoient 
hors de dieu. Quer de ces autres choses que elles ne fussent par reson 
governees n’estoies tu de rienz esmeuz. Mes forment me merveil por quoi 
tu es malades puis que tu es mis en si salvable sentence” (Prose VI, 16). 

Ensuite manque 4 peu prés une colonne et le texte reprend au fol. 7, 
col. 3 (Prose VI, ligne 35: “Quid igitur homo sit..”—a la fin de la 
prose VI): 

“Quil chose est hom? Boece: ce sae je bien que je sui beste resonable 
et mortel. Philosophie: Seiz tu que tu soies nule autre chose? Boece: Nenin. 
Philosophie: Or sae je, dist elle, autre cause et neis tres grant de ta mala- 
die; tu as lessie a conoistre, qui tu es. Par quoi j’ae tres plainement trove 
ou la reson de ta maladie ou l’entree de recovrer ta sante. Quer por ce 
que tu es confonduz par l’oubliance de toi meimes, por ce t’es tu doluz 
d’estre exilliez et d’estre despoilliez de toz tes biens. Mes por ce que tu 
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mesconois quex est la fin des choses, por ce cuides tu et juges que li felon 
homme et malves et delloial soient poissant et beneurez. Et por ce que 
tu as oublie par quiex governemenz est gouvernez li mondes, par ce cuides 
tu que ces mutacions de fortunes flotent sans governeur—granz sont 
ces Causes non pas tant seulement a maladie, mes certes a mort. Mes je 
rent graces au feseur de sante, de ce que nature ne t’a pas du tot delessie. 
Nos avons grant norrissement de ton salut, ce est la vraie sentence du 
governement du monde, pour ce que croiz que cil governemenz soit 
souzmis non pas a la folie des cas aventurex, mes a reson. Ne criemes 
donques riens; chaleur de vie sera ja luisanz en toi de ceste tres petite es- 
tencele. Mes por ce que li temps n’est pas encore venuz aus plus fermes 
remedes et la nature des pensees est teile que totes les foiz que elles jetent 
les vraies oppinions elles se vestent des fausses des quiex naest l’oscurte de 
perturbations confondanz icelui vrae regart, j’essaierae atenuyaier lg un 
petit par norrissemenz soef et isneaus, si que, les tenebres des decevanz 
desierriers ostees, tu piesses connoistre la resplendisseur de vraie lumiere” 
(Fin de la Prose VI). 

Suit le métre VII, “Nubibus atris condita. .,” fol. 7, col. 4 sq.: 

“Les estoiles repostes es noires nues ne peuvent espandre nulle clarte. 
Se li troblables venz de ploigeau tornaianz la mer i melle l’ordure du fonz, 
l’onde cle[re] jadis comme vairres et semblable au[s] beau[s] jorz serins 
tantost ordoie par la boe resolte empeeche les veues. Et li fleuves qui 
diversement dequeurt es hautes montaignes s’areste souvent par I’estou- 
pail d’une pierre cheant d’aucune roche. Aussi se tu veuz o clers ex re- 
garder verite et tenir chemin par droit sentier, gar toi de joie et de doleur 
et d’esperance et de peeur. Tenebreuse est la pensee et lice de frains quant 
ces choses i regnent.” 

En suivant l’ordre du texte complet, notre passage continue par le 
début du livre II, prose I, “Post haec paulisper conticuit. .,” fol. 8, col. 
I jusqu’au fol. 8, col. 2: 

“Philosophie se teut apres ces choses un petit et quant elle aperthut 
par atrempee tesance que j’estoie bien ententis a lie oir, elle commencha 
eissi a paller: Se je ae conneu du tot les causes et la maniere de ta maladie, 
tu te defauz par l’entalentement et par le desierrier de ta premiere for- 
tune; icelle tant seulement muee, si comme tu fainz a toi meimes, a mue 
l’estat de ton corage. J’entent les diverses simulations et les coleurs d’ice- 
lui monstre, ce est de fortune et comment elle porte tres soeve familiarite 
et tres habundant amor a ceus que elle s’esforce a decevoir jusques a tant 
que elle confunde par doleur nient soffrable ceus qu'elle aura deguerpi: 
contre leur esperance. Et se tu remembres bien la nature, les meurs et 


la merite de lie, tu connoistras que tu n’eus onques en cest siecle nulle 
belle chose ne riens bel ne perdis, mes si comme je cuit il ne me convient 
pas moult traveillier a fere toi remembrer de ces choses. Quer tu la soloies 
assaillir par paroles d’ommes forz et raides, neis quant elle estoit presente 
et flatoit, et li coraies sus et la despisaies par sentences tretes de nostre 


secret. Mes nulle soudaine mutation de choses n’avient que li corage 
n’en saet aussi comme esmeu en aucune maniere; et eissi a il este fet que 
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tu meimes te saies un petit departiz de la pes de ton corage” (Livre II, 
Prose I, ligne 18). : 
Aprés une courte lacune, encore quelques lignes, “Quid est igitur o 
255 homo...” (Prose, I, 1. 26), fol. 8, col. 2: 
“Queille chose est ce donques, o tu homme, qui t’a gite en tristece et 
en pleur? Je croi que tu as veu aucune chose novelle et desacoustumee. 
Tu cuides que fortune se soit muee envers toi; tu fauz. Tex sont tos 
jors ses meurs, tele est sa [nature].” 
C'est ici que finit le fragment du ms. lat. 8654B. 


Ce fragment dont nous avons donné une copie exacte (la ponctuation ex- 
ceptée) forme, on le voit, un tout. On en peut d’ailleurs également juger par 
le fait que le scribe a di, en I’insérant au fol. 48, diminuer progressivement la 
grosseur de ses caractéres; la 4e colonne est écrite en caractéres minuscules et le 
dernier mot “nature” manque. Peut-étre avait-il été serré dans le coin de la 
page ou le frottement des doigts l’a effacé. Le morceau fut arrangé de la 
sorte dans un but défini, sans qu’on eit touché au texte, sauf quelques change- 
ments insignifiants 4 un ou deux raccords. Voici comment les idées se lient: 


D’aprés Aristote, tout dans la nature cherche son bien: plantes, bétes, 
hommes. Les plantes et ‘les bétes l’atteignent par |’instinct, l"homme, au con- 
traire, pour y arriver, a besoin d’expérience et de doctrines. Son bien, en effet, 
est un bien qui dépend de l’intelligence (“bien entendable”) et pour s’élever a 
ce bien souverain il faut passer par des biens sensibles (des sens). Peu d’hommes 
y parviennent. Ceux qui ne réussissent pas s’attristent pour des choses dont 
ils devraient se réjouir. Celui qui est vraiment bon saura supporter la fortune 
adverse aussi bien que le bonheur. Celui qui sait se consoler montre qu'il est 
homme de noble intelligence. Boéce qui, sous le coup de la fortune adverse se 
plaint de son sort et appelle la mort (métre I.) recgoit le salutaire conseil suivant 
(métre IV.): Il faut dominer sa destinée, ne se laisser influencer par aucune 
fortune, bonne ou mauvaise, c’est-a-dire étre philosophe. Si les philosophes 
gouvernaient, le bonheur régnerait partout. Boéce se plaint qu’on n’apprécie 
pas les mérites des hommes, qu’on ne fasse cas de rien que de la fortune; la fé- 
lonie régne partout. Et il s’écrie en apostrophant Dieu (métre V.): O toi, qui 
astreins toute la nature 4 des lois si sévéres, pourquoi permets-tu que les faits des 
hommes soient 4 la merci de la fortune qui éléve les mauvais et rabaisse les bons? 
La philosophie vient le consoler: Pourquoi te plains-tu? Tu t’es exilé volontaire- 
ment. Tes souffrances n’ont pas de raison d’étre puisque tu reconnais que le 
monde est gouverné par Dieu et non par le hasard. La cause de ta maladie est 
que tu ignores quelle est la fin des choses. Mais tu guériras facilement. Ce ne 
sont que des nuages qui voilent tes salubres principes, et je vais les disperser. Si 
tu veux voir la vérité (métre VII.), débarrasse-toi de la joie, de la douleur, de 
espérance et de la peur. La ot ces choses’ régnent, la pensée est ténébreuse. 
Rappelle-toi que lorsque la fortune t’était fidéle, tu la dédaignais. ' D’ailleurs, 
si la fortune t’a abandonné ce n’est rien de nouveau: l’instabilité est sa nature. 


Ce morceau aurait pu étre arrangé par un des nombreux orateurs religieux 
chez qui le livre de la Consolation était en haute estime. Il a pu aussi étre fait 
a TPusage des classes. Il se trouve inséré dans un livre scolaire: le ms. latin 
8654B est une Summa dictaminis, et nous savons que les dictamina étaient des 
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exercices de style professés dans les écoles par des magistri in dictamine.* Nous 
savons aussi que la Consolation de Boéce se prétait particuliérement aux exercices 
stylistiques appelés prosimetrica, c’est-a-dire, mélanges de prose et de vers. Et 
finalement on n’ignore pas que les écoles d’Orléans (Meun se trouve dans !’Or- 
léanais) se sont créé une grande réputation par leur enseignement de l'art 
d’écrire en prose.* Si nous considérons notre passage du point de vue purement 
matériel, nous sommes un peu émus de voir, au bas des pages, I’usure des lettres 
qui témoigne du fréquent maniement du livre. 
om * co 

Nous nous demandons maintenant quelle place occupe notre fragment dans 
le déluge des 474 manuscrits sus-mentionnés auxquels il faut ajouter encore la 
traduction en prose de Pierre de Paris dans le ms. Vatican 4788.5 La question 
qui, au premier abord, semble trés compliquée, a été considérablement sim- 
plifiée grace aux travaux de L. Delisle. Ce sevant a classé les 47 manuscrits 
en huit groupes représentant huit différentes traductions dont deux. seulement 
nous intéressent ici: celles qui sont munies de la préface de Jean de Meun. Ces 
deux traductions étant entiérement différentes, la premiére en prose, la seconde 
en vers et prose, il fallait trouver laquelle appartenait 4 Jean de Meun. Delisle 
a attribué 4 celui-ci la traduction du groupe I, précisément 4 cause de certains 
faits qui concernent notre fragment: il est le plus ancien parmi les manuscrits 
et se trouve pourvu de la dédicace de Jean de Meun. Par conséquent les manu- 
scrits ou la premiére poésie commence, comme dans le fragment, par les mots: 
“Halas! Je qui jadis fis jolives chanconnetes. . .”, sont du groupe authentique, 
tandis que ceux ow le début de la premiére poésie est: “Je qui sueil diter et 
escrire Les livres de haute matire . . .”, appartiennent 4 l’autre groupe. M. Lan- 
glois a apporté de epuis de nouveaux arguments irréfutables pour prouver contre 
opinion générale® que Jean de Meun est l’auteur de la traduction du groupe I.7 

Cela nous simplifie considérablement les choses: au lieu de nous occuper de 
tous les manuscrits, nous pouvons nous contenter de ceux du groupe I qui sont, 
d’aprés Delisle, au nombre de quatre (en dehors de notre fragment): Frangais 
1097, XIVe siécle; Latin 18424, jadis de Notre-Dame, XIVe s.; Francais 1098, 
exemplaire de Budé, XVe s.; Francais 809 fol. 27 sq, XVe siécle. Au cours de 
nos recherches nous avons pu constater que Delisle s’est trompé en ce qui con- 
cerne le ms. 809: ce manuscrit n’appartient au groupe I que par la traduction 
des métres (faite en prose); par la traduction de la partie en prose il doit étre 

2 E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (vom VI. Jabr. v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance), 
Leipzig, 1898, p. 715 sqq, 755 sq, 953 sqq. J 

L. Delisle, “Les Ecoles d’Orléans aux 12¢ et 13¢ Siécles” dans l’Annusire-Bulletin de la 
Société de P Histoire de France, 1869, t. VII, p. 139; Ch.-V. Langlois, “Maitre Bernard” dans la 
Bibliothéque de VEcole des Chartes, 1893, t. LIV, p. 255 sqq. 

4A ajouter a la liste de Delisle les mss. 1982 et 24309. Voir Inventaire des manuscrits 
francais: 2. Jurisprudence, sciences et arts, p. 169 (Philosophie latine). — Il y a dans les 
bibliothéques départementales un grand nombre d'autres manuscrits que nous sommes en train 
de classifier. 

5 Ernest Langlois dans. Romania, 1913, t. 42, p. 331.—Ce manuscrit a été publié en grande 
partie par M. Antoine Thomas, Notice sur le manuscrit latin 4788 du Vatican contenant une 
traduction francaise avec commentaire par maitre Pierre de Paris de la Consolatio philosophiae 
de Boéce, Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1917. 

6P. Meyer, Romania, t. 2, p. 271; Paulin Paris, Histoire littéraire de le France, t. 28, 
1881, p. 412; G. Paris, Romania, t. 20, p. 329; Grober, Grundriss, t. 2, p. 1025. 

7 Ernest Langlois, “La Traduction de Boéce par Jean de Meun” dans Romemia, t. 42, 1913, 
p. 331 sqq. 
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rangé au contraire avec les manuscrits du groupe II. Encore donne-t-il des 
legons fantastiques et est-il criblé de tant de gloses qu’il ne peut étre utilisé 
pour |’établissement du texte du groupe I qu’avec d’extrémes précautions. 

Pour plus de commodité nous avons désigné nos manuscrits par des lettres: 
notre fragment [F], le ms. de Budé (1098) [B], le ms. 1097 [A], le ms. Lat. 
18424 [L] et enfin le ms. 809 [Z]. Dans les variantes que nous allons donner 
nous ne tenons pas compte des différences orthographiques et dialectales. Le ms. 
Z n’entrera pas en ligne de compte; nous le citons plutét 4 titre de curiosité. 
Voici les variantes: 

Préface. 2 pas: mie L; 8 son: leur LBZ; 10 et par experiment: manque AZ 
par experimens LB; et par une: par bonne A par experiment et une Z; 16 la 
clarte: la claire A le claire L la chaleur Z; plantes: planettes Z; 17 si — Plantes: 
manque BZ; 18 quer: que A car LB; 20 privees: manque A; 21 et le suit: man- 
que L s’entrefuient Z; 22 torz: torfais L; 23 amistiez: a. et courtoisies Z; 24 
neis: neis aussi A meismes L; veoier: v. et savoir Z; totes: toutes choses L; 29 
en ce: placé aprées “molt” LBZ; 31 et ensievent: ensuivent A ensiuent L; 32 se 
meut et queurt: s’ensuivent a venir Z; se meuvent: s’esmeuvent A s’esforcent 
Z; 34 ici: ja A; toz aperz: bien apparant B; 36 se meuve: s’esmeuvent A se 
maine Z; 37 ceste erreur: celle e. LB; et ceste faute: et de c. defaute A et de 
c. f. LBZ; 38 biens entandables: biens de homme est biens entendibles ALBZ 
(bien entandables L, de l’omme B, d’omme Z); 40 et ellieut—simplement: et 
si eslisent le bien estrange et delaissent ce qui bon simplement pour ce qui est bon 
selonc aucune chose Z; 41 bon: bien A; 44 es: en L; 45 qu'il soit: que homme s. 
Z; par doctrine: par droite d. Z; 46 mainte: droite Z: 47 dejouste: de lez B; 
48 parvenuz: venus LB pourveu Z; 50 ne ne se doudra: manque Z; s’en: se A; 
53 aussi: ainsi A; 55 maintes amertumes: maintes mauvaises a. Z; 57 continuel- 
ment en mouvement: tous jours en m. continuelment LB; 62 por: des A pour 
les Z; 64 noble: fort Z. 

Livre I, Métre I. 69 fis: parfis ALBZ; 72 desordences: ordenees L; 75 cestes 
qui: certes cil qui A; furent: firent A; 77 ses aages: son aage B ceste eage Z; 
79 cuirs: cuers A (graphie: we—ui); 80 et: ains A; 83 m’otroioit: me moustroit 
LB monstra aux gens Z; en: ou A de Z; 86 aloigne — demeures: m’a. la desa- 
greable demeure A m’a. par desagreables demeures L m’a. de sa desagreable de- 
meure Z m’esloigne desagreables demeures B; me: manque ALBZ; 87 en vantant: 
manque LB; est cheuz: encheus A. 


Livre I, Métre IV. 91 renommez: nommes A; 94 demenant: dement A de- 
mainnent Z; 95 Vesevus: veez vous Z; 96 tornoie feus fumens: t. ses fues fu- 
mans LB tournoient feu fumeuz Z; 97 voie: voy je; 98 merveillent il: mer- 
veillent AB se merveillent il LZ; forsenanz: forcenneux Z fouloyans B; 99 
riens: manque L; 100 qu'il: si que il A; 101 estables et: estables LB; 102 lace: 
lasche L il lace A manque BZ. 

Livre I, Prose IV. 105 s’il: cil A; 106 s’i estudiassent: i estudiassent B 
s’estudiassent en sapience A; 110 atent: entent LB; 111 mes l’avenement — que: 
manque L mes |’avement — que A mais l’advenement de f. et juge celles choses 
B; 112 sont — font: estre pourveues de dieu que beneurte recommande LB, 
Z donne comme glose (fol. 36. 2): c’est a dire que ce soit bon tant seulement 
ou bien fait ce que les richesses hommes font ou loent et que a paine croit on 
que pouvre homme et maleureux soit preudomme; 116 comme leur: comment 
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les LB; 117 c’est quant: c’est que quant ALB; 118 mis au: mis assus as (aus 
L) AL mis sus aux B; 119 conchiez: ordoye B; 121 des: manque A; 125 de 
peine: manque A. 

Livre I, Métre V. 129 fesirres: faisierres LZ feseur A faiseur B; apoiez: 
espuies A apuie BZ; en: a LBZ; 133 pale: palle LB parle AZ; 134 perde: perdre 
Z; 135 qui est apelee: manque Z; naist: vait L; 136 maine: manque L; nessances 
en este: necessances en e. A naissances et LB; 137 en la nessance: par la naissance 
L en la necessance A; 138 et ce est en hiver: manque LB et naist en yver Z; 
138 Tu restrainz — d’yver: manque A; 139 aloignes: eslongnes A abreges LB; 
isneles heures: i. euvres A vieilles h. B vies les h. Z; 141 raporte: raport A aporte 
LB; en prin — tout: manque Z; 142 et que: manque Z; 143 haus blez: haublez 
A haut bles L aux b. B haulx b. Z; 144 ancienne: anciennement Z; ne ne: ne 
me Z; euvre: eure Z; propre: poure Z; 145 governierres: gouverneur 
ABZ; 147 que fortune escoloriable: q. f. escoulouriable A q. f. escoulourgable 
L q. f. escalouriable Z si variable B; 148 corpable: coupable A courpable L coul- 
pable B commune Z; 149 les meurs ont: ont les meurs LB; 150 a tort: manque 
Z; cols: cors L; 155 s’esjoissent il metre: il s’e. a LBZ; 159 repraim: reprain A 
resprain L respraign B repran Z; refraine (le final ajouté): refraingne AZ. 

Livre I, Prose V. 163 continue (corrigé en continuee): continuee ALB; 
165 et: en A; 169 cuider: estre dit Z; 170 onques: manque ALB; avoir ce: ce 
avoir B; de toi: manque A; 173 Atheniansians: Atheniensiers A Atenianciens L 
Athenienciois B; 174 de la compagnie et: manque ALB; ses: ces A; 175 fran- 
chise: chose LB; 176 cele: celui A celi L celli B; ne seiz tu pas: non LB; 179 
n’en a pooir d’: n’a pouoir d’ L ne peut B; Quer — exilliez: manque B; garnisse- 
ment: gouvernement L; 180 peur: doute L(en marge) 181 lessera: laisse A. 

Livre I, Prose VI. 185 foux: fors A fols LB (corrigé par une autre main 
dans L); 188 aincies sae: ainsiez sai A ancois sai L aincois scai B; fesierres: 
feseur AB; 192 hors de: hors de la cure de ALB; 194 es malades: gis m. A; 
198 sae je bien: s. j. b. et bien le recougnoiz B; beste resonable: homme rationel 
B; 199 nenin: nanil LB; 201 tres plainement: plainement A tres plantereuse- 
ment LB (trop B); 203 tu es: es manque A; 204 toz tes: tes propres B; 205 
mesconois: mescogneus A; est la fin des choses: la fin des ch. est L; 207 go- 
vernemenz; gouvernans A; li: cist A le B; 209 causes: choses L; 212 governe- 
ment: gouverneur L; 213 a reson: a divine raison LB; ne criemes: ne craimes A 
ne doutes tu L ne te doubtes B; 214 en: a A; 217 des quiex naest l’oscurte de 
per: manque LB; 218 j’essaierae atenuyaier: j’asseliere a atenuiaier A j’essaierai 
a atenoier L j’essaierai a la attenuir B; 219 isneaus: moiens LB; decevanz: faulz 
A. 
Livre I, Métre VII. 223 repostes: mucees B; es: et A; noires nues: ordre in- 
terverti LB; espandre: resplendir Z; 224 venz de ploigeau tornaianz: v. de plaing 
eaue detornanz A v. de plugeul tornoians L v. de pluye tornoyant B v. de plon- 
geu tournoians Z; i melle: y mesle A il melle L mesle B esveille Z; 227 l’estou- 
pail: le coupail A le coupail (em marge: le stoupal) L le souspirail Z; 228 ex: yeux 
A yex L yeulx B jours Z; regarder verite: r. clerement et vrayement Z; 229 gar: 
garde L. 

Livre II, Prose I. 235 teut: tu A tot L; 236 lie: le A li L; elle commencha: 
elle en c. LB; 238 par l’entalentement: manque B; 239 icelle: et celle A; tant 
seulement: manque LB; 241 tres soeve: soueve A souef LB; 245 lie: li AL lui B; 
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246 ne riens: ne onques f. LB; 246 ne perdis: n’i perdis ALB; 247 moult: trop 
LB; 248 paroles d’ommes: parole d’omme LB; 251 saet: saient A soient LB; 
252 un petit departis: departis un petit LB; 257 je croi—desacoustumee: manque 
L; 258 toi: moy A. 

Or, notre examen nous permet de constater que F se trouve rarement seul 
contre tous les autres manuscrits (12 fois). Dans 63 cas, en compagnie de A, 
il s’oppose 4 B et a L (FA contre LB 37 fois, L contre tous 14 fois, B contre 
tous 12 fois). Bien qu’il ait A contre lui 4 peu prés 53 fois (A contre tous 41 
fois, A opposé a F dans différentes combinaisons 12 fois), il faut admettre 
entre F et A une parenté assez étroite 4 cause de |’importance de certaines simili- 
tudes. 

Ainsi, 4 la 1. 112 A et F lisent a tort: sont fetes bien et porvoiablement 
les choses que li riche homme loent et font ce qui n’est qu'une glose (citée par 
Z comme telle) au lieu de la bonne traduction de L et de B: estre pourveues de 
dieu que beneurte recommande (en \atin:. esse provisa quae felicitas commen- 
daverit). 

A lal. 136 maine ses froides mecessances (A necessances!) en este de A, F et 
Z est une mauvaise lecon s’opposant 4 la bonne lecon de L et de B. Il n’y a pas 
dans le texte latin le correspondant de en este (Boet. I, 5. 10: Et qui primae 
temporis noctis agit algenmtes Hesperos ortus). 

A la 1. 217 la lacune de L et de B: des quiex naest Poscurte de per repré- 
sente exactement une ligne dont l’absence a laissé le mot perturbations incomplet. 

A lencontre de ne criemes de F et de ne craimes de A 4 la |. 213, L lit ne 
doutes tu et B ne te doubtes. A la 1. 83 m’otroioit de F et de A correspond a 
me moustroit de L et de B; 219, isneaus (FA) & moiens (LB). Citons encore 
quelques lacunes de moindre importance dans L et B: |. 87 en vantant et |. 239 
tant seulement. 

Tout cela fait des manuscrits L et B des parents bien proches. Le fait que 
le scribe du B I’a rajeuni (cf. 1. 118, 119, 147, 223, 224, etc.) ne change rien 
& cette constatation. 

D’autre part il y a aussi des endroits ot F est plus prés de L et de B que de 
A. Relevons surtout 4 la |. 138 les mots: Tu restrainz le jor par plus brieve de- 
meure en temps froid d’yver qui manquent dans A bien qu’ils se trouvent dans 
tous les autres manuscrits. Ajoutons encore la lacune de la |. 10, les lecons 
bonne (1. 10), ja (34), defaute (37), certes cil qui (75), firent (75), nom- 
mez (91), dement (94), en sapience (106), euvres (140), plaing eaue (224). 
Toutefois remarquons que parmi les 53 cas ou A s’oppose 4 F ou a L et a Bil ya 
des fautes de négligence du copiste qui était assez médiocre. En somme, le 
manuscrit F, tout en étant apparenté au groupe LB, est plus prés de A. 

Les particularités graphiques et phonétiques du passage indiquent comme 
lieu d’origine Quest, cependant l’influence du Centre est sensible. 

Un trait graphique qui nous frappe dés l’abord c’est ae pour ai: maegre 
(13), aprivaesent (19), vrae (48), sae (188), ae (201), maest (217), as- 
saierae (218), saet (= soit, 251), aet (186). La graphie ae que nous trouvons 
d’ailleurs abondamment dans I’Orléanais® prouve que ai avait la valeur de e 


8G. Vignat, “Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Notre-Dame de Baugency” dans Mémoires de la 
Soc. archéol. et bist. de POrléanais, t. XVI, 1879, p. XII. 


—— 
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ouvert. Ce serait le procédé d’adoucissement habituel en langue allemande. De 
méme la graphie ei démontre que ¢ est ouvert: eissi (29), deleisse (113). Pour- 
tant la graphie générale® pour ai est le simple ¢: contrere (5), mauvese (14), 
fet (19), mes (31), delesse (40), plest (127), fere (120), messance (137), 
lessera (181), pes (pace, 252); ai est rare: braiant (163). 

Le suffixe -alem aboutit tantdt a -al, tantét a -el: journal (134), delloial 
(206), mortel (199), estoupail (stoupal L, 227; de *stuppare, en tess. stupel-= 
chemin étroit. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. Wért., No. 8333). Suivi d’une 
s, il se présente comme suit: tex (54), quex (56), temporex (63), maturex (4). 

Dans certains mots @ devient ei: teile (216), queille (256). On pourrait 
se demander si c’est une graphie pour ¢ (a accentué libre > ¢) ou s'il s’agit d’un 
i parasite.1° Dans ce dernier cas il y aurait accord avec les dialectes du Nord 
et du Nord-Est. Ce ei est devenu ie!1 dans quiex (207)—trait normand. Trés 
particulier est le féminin queule (177) qui est formé sur le masc. quels. Girlich 
cite 4 la p. 13 queu (dans Turpin II) et ytieulle (Glossaire de Méniére, p. 559). 

Le suffixe -ator > ierres (comme dans le Rom. de la Rose, Langlois, p. 
266): gouvernierres (145), fesierres (188); fesirres (129). 

@ suivi d’une nasale > ai: souverain (48); 145, 167, 250. Entre deux 
yods, a > ie: giesent (< iacent, 123). En position protonique devant une pala- 
tale: cheitif (166). Quare apparait toujours sous sa forme accentuée: quer (4). 

e ouvert libre accentué est ie: sieent (150), chaiere (150); suivi d’une na- 
sale: crient (100), criemes (213); repraim (159), de reprembre, est de forma- 
tion analogique. 

€ ouvert +- i est rendu par ie: ensievent (30), lie (pron., 236); par mi: 
ensuit (6); par ieu: ellieut (*exlegit, 40). 

e suivi de / mouillé n’est pas diphthongué: mex (melius, 169). 

el cons. > eau (comme dans le Roman de la Rose!*): faisseaus (117), 
122, 219, 225; dans ploigeau (pluvialis, 224) il y a eu substitution de suffixe. 

e fermé libre accentué est rendu la plupart du temps par o# sous |’influence 
du Centre:1% croit (114), savoie (166), soi (69), loi (131), etc.; par ai: 
cuideraie (187), coraies (249), airre (iter, 74), vairres (vitru, 225); par ae: 
saet (251); par e: chaene (102); par ie: fieble (63), aincies (188). Les gra- 
phies oi, ai, ae sont facilement explicables: avec l’accent sur la deuxiéme partie 
de la diphthongue of (prononcé o¢ ou oué), la premiére partie o était si faible- 
ment articulée qu’il n’y avait pas de différence entre savoie et coraies p. ex. On 
prononce oi dans |’Orléanais aujourd’hui encore avec un son intermédiaire entre 
oué et é: moi — moué, toit — té; les paysans disent “tout dret”, neier pour 
noier, etc.14 


9F. M. Auler, Der Dialekt der Provinzen Orléanais und Perche im 13. Jabrbundert, Diss., 
Strassburg, 1886. 

10 Ew, Gérlich, “Die nordwestlichen Dialekte der Langue d’oil. Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine” dans Franzésiche Studien, t. V, 1887, p. 325 sq. 

11 Voir l’explication de ce fait dans Gérlich, p. 13. 

12 —, Langlois dans son édition du Roman de la Rose dit a la p. 232 (t. 1): “La graphie 
orléanaise est plutét -eau que -ieu. C'est celle que j’ai adoptée.” 

13 Voir E. Langlois, RR, p. 211. Il a adopté la graphie ei dans les mots ot le francais a 
oi (lei rei, etc.) et ai dans les mots actuellement écrits par ai. — Cf. aussi Auler, 0. c., p. 56 et 
Girlich, 0. c., p, 37. ; 

4G. Baguenault de Puchesse, “De quelques mots d’ancien langage francais conservés dans 
l’Orléanais” dans Mémoires de la Soc. archéol. et bist: de POrléanais, t. 25, 1894, p. 1 sq. 
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e fermé suivi de > ei: peine (125), freins (176); est rendu par ai: maine 
(136), refraine (159), plaimement (201, trad. de plenissime), frains (230). 

e fermé + / mouillé > el ou ail: soleil (134), solail (132), appareille 
(122). 

an et en sont distingués imparfaitement:!5 sans (sine, 36 et sensus, 39), 
sensible (44), venz (141), dedenz (181), ancienne (144) et anciane (177), 
apertement (10), vraiemant (61), acravente (123), aparanz (47), fumens 
(fumante, 96), estudiens (105). Vignat cite!® dans l’Orléanais: renunciens et 
obligentes. 

o ouvert libre accentué est eu et we: euvres (33), feus (96), peuple (115), 
deulent (52), meuvent (26); cuer (62), leu (locu, 101) & cété de lien (26), 
mais roe (rote, 129).17 

o fermé libre accentué est eu (sous l’influence du Centre!®), rarement 
o ou ou: couleur (153), doleur (62), erreur (37), preudom (114), seus (35), 
orgueilleuse (92) leur (116), seur (super, 115), queurt (32); poor (124), 
poour (73). 

o + y > of: poisse (102) au ie: piesse (182) ou ui (influence du Centre) : 
cuirs (79); entravé: apreuche (*appropiat, 109). 

o ouvert + / mouillé > [u]eil: ex(oculos, 82); Gérlich cite veille (= 
vueille). Rapprochons cela de ¢ ouvert + / mouillé > [i]eil: mex (melius, 
169). D’aprés Auler, p. 46 ¢ + I’ rime avec o + P: vielle:vuelle.!® Il y a quel- 
que chose d’analogue dans la rime ¢ + i > [#]ei#: o + # > [ul]e# citée par For- 
ster dans Rom. Stud., III, 180. Une autre graphie se trouve dans fuilles (folia, 
139). 

o ouvert suivi d’une nasale: houmes (147). Gérlich cite boune — plutét 
rare. 

La graphie ow est beaucoup plus rare que 0: jors (57), sorde (82), totes 
(1); torment (120), florissant (70), norri (44), governierres (145) et gou- 
vernierres (188), botez (169) et boutez (119), troverons (13) et trouveron 
(11), mouvement (57); loent (112), boe (226); mos (9), vos (86), por 
(202), soz (155), mais souzmis (213). Dans dolereus (71) et quemunes 
(104) l’o protonique est affaibli en e. 

Un i parasite se développe aprés la voyelle:2° juigemenz (110), teile (216), 
queille (256), fortuneile (188), natureilles (26), cruieuse (82), seiz (sapis, 
199). 

L’intercalation d’un ¢ entre i et r est attestée par: veoier (24), esliere (36), 
desierre (100), desierrier (238). Cf. Le Rom. de la R.: ocierre. 

Consonnes.’ Le son francien c(#s) est rendu par ch(¢s)—trait du dialecte 
normand—dans commenchier (71), commencha (236), menchongiere (153). 
Le francien ch(t#s) est c(#s) dans cescums (122, a cété de chescun, 124), sace 

(47). Dans le Rom. de la Rose la graphie ordinaire est sache. 


15 E, Langlois, RR, p. 212: “L’assimilation de ew & on était plus étendue dans le dialecte 
orléanais qu’elle ne l’est aujourd’hui en frangais”. 

16 G. Vignat, op. cit., p. 14. 

17 Le mot roe suit le sort des mots en -o¢ < ou (loc, loemt, etc.). Langlois, p. 221. 

18 Cf. E. Gérlich, op. cit., p. 52. 

19 Cf. aussi F. Brunot, Hist. de la langue f., ¢. I, p. 322. — Mais dans le Row. de la Rose, 
-cil, -cille et -neil, -ueille sont distincts (Langlois, p. 229). 
20, Langlois, RR, p. 227. 























La Consolation de Boéce par Jean de Meun 


¢ est rendu par th dans aperthut (235). 

q est employé pour le c(&) initial dans: quemunes (104). 

Le son palatal j apparait sous la forme de g et de i: ge (4), escoloriable 
(147). Cf. Vignat, p. XV. 

La vocalisation de | devant une consonne est irréguliére: isneaus (219), 
faisseaus (117), ploigeau (224); tex (54) et tels (64), quex (56) et quels 
(115); euls (155), cems (242), dew (53), soleuz (16); sauvement (8) et 
salvement (5), maus et mauls (22 et 109), mauves (149) et malves (122), 
maulfiable (83), baus (143) et hault (95), fauz (fallis, 258); foux (185), 
cols (150), tout (tollit, 142), doudra (50), resolte (226); ex (82), veuz 
(168), deult (54); molt (29), vout (vultu, 85) et voult (93); seus (solus, 
35); mus (114); vils (159). 

I devient r dans corpable (148). Cf. corpe (colpe) dans le Rom. de la 
Rose: | devient : montepliees (116); r est assimilé a /: palle (parle, 91). 

s est assimilé & ¢ dans occurcisse (133). 

vy intervocalique est conservé dans le fém. jolive (69). 


En ce qui concerne la morphologie notons ceci: Le pron. pers. de la Iére 
pers. est ge (117) et je (118), la 3e pers. fém., forme accentuée: lie (236). Le 
pron. possessif leur qui est invariable et indéclinable, se présente cependant une 
fois sous la forme leurs (154) & cété de leur (13, 26, 33, 116). L’article déf. 
contracté avec la prép. en est au sing. ew (179), au pl. es (25). Le féminin 
des adjectifs se présente comme suit: vert (75), quex (205), tele (259), vils 
(157), naturel-ment (151). Dans la conjugaison la lére pers. du sg. du prés. 
est: sui (198), cuit (246), voi (148), croi (259), rent (210), entent (240); 
la désinence de la lére pers du pl. est on & cdté de ons: voiom (9) et veon (18) 
a cété de veons (51), frouveron (11). L’impératif avec ou sans s: esperes 
(99), criemes (213), regarde (156), gar (229). Le futur avec la métathése: 
soufferra (61). La prédilection pour les pf. en -si est confirmée par: pour- 
suisissent (74). Le passé antérieur: je oi dit (163) est employé aprés la conj. 
puis que. 

Ainsi notre fragment n’appartient pas strictement 4 |’Orléanais bien qu'il 
contienne beaucoup de particularités de langue de cette région. I] témoigne de 
certaines influences du Centre et présente des traits communs avec les dialectes 
du Nord-Ouest. 


En résumé, nous sommes en présence d’un fragment de la traduction au- 
thentique de la Consolation de Boéce par Jean de Meun. Nous le devons 4 un 
orateur religieux ou 4 un maitre de style qui, pour ses besoins, a réuni différents 
morceaux de cette traduction. II provient de l'une des plus anciennes copies, 
faite sans doute du vivant de Jean de Meun. Bien que cette copie, aujourd’hui 
perdue, n’ait pas été prise sur l’original (la glose introduite dans le texte de 
notre fragment en témoigne) elle devait en étre trés voisine: 4 en juger par notre 
fragment elle était soignée et contenait peu de mauvaises lecons. En outre, la 
comparaison de la langue de notre passage avec celle du Roman de la Rose et 
celle de documents orléanais fait ressortir que le scribe a conservé en grande 
partie le dialecte orléanais original, ne s’en écartant guére que dans quelques 
traits qui sont ou bien normands ou bien franciens. Il est & regretter qu'on 
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ne posséde pas le manuscrit en entier: il serait tout indiqué pour servir de base 4 
’établissement du texte de la traduction de la Consolation. 


V. L. Depecx-Héry 
Crry CoLLEGE 


THE KINSHIP BETWEEN NICOLAS BOILEAU AND HIS VICTIM, 
GUILLAUME COLLETET 


OR nearly two hundred years after his death in 1659, Guillaume Colletet 
F was commonly known to posterity only as one of the “victimes de Boileau.” 
This important literary historian, an original member, of the French 
Academy and one of Richelieu’s “cinq autheuts” had become the epitome of 
the parasitical versifier living on the meagre earnings of his super-prolific pen. 
As such he figures in the following passages of Boileau: 
1. In Satire 1, composed in 1657? and first published in 1666,* the de- 
scription of the successful flatterer closes with the much quoted lines: 
“Tandis que Colletet, crotté jusqu’a l’échine, 
S’en va chercher son pain de cuisine en cuisine, 
Savant en ce métier, si cher aux beaux esprits, 
Dont Montmaur autrefois fit legon dans Paris.” 
(77-80) 
2. In Satire VII, composed in 16634 and published in 1666, we find: 
“Faut-il d’un froid rimeur dépeindre la manie? 
Mes vers, comme un torrent, coulent sur le papier: 
Je rencontre a la fois Perrin et Pelletier, 
Bonnecorse, Pradon, Colletet, Titreville; 
Et, pour un que je veux, j’en trouve plus de mille.” 
(43-46) 


3. A similar passage occurs in Satire IX, composed in 1667° and published 
in 1668:° 


1 Author of l’Art Poétique (1658) and the monumental Histoire des Vies des Poétes Fran- 
¢ois, important source for 16th and early 17th-century literature, so freely used by 19th-century 
critics. Seventy-one of these Vies have been published either before or since the loss of the 
original MSS in the fire that destroyed the Bibliothéque:du Louvre in 1871 and about [30 others 
still exist in manuscript. 

2 Dated by Boileau himself. Cf. Les Satires de Boileau commenties par Iui-méme et 
publiées avec des notes par Frédéric Lachévre, Le Vésinet - Courménil, 1906, in-4°, p. 13. In 
the most recent edition of the Setires, Paris, E. Droz, 1932, in-8°, p. XIV, Albert Cahen says 
that while it was certainly composed by 1657, it might have been written as early as 1655 if, 
in the above passage, Le Verrier is correct in his st that Boileau was at the time 
of its composition. 

In his article,—“Boileau et Colletet & propos de 2 Vers de la Satire Premiére 1665: Guil- 
laume ou Francois Colletet?” in Glenes bibliograpbiques et littéraires, Paris, L. Giraud-Badin, 
1929, 2 v., in-8°, I, 86-93,—Lachévre gives the date as 1665 or 1666. He lists, however, the 
following editions of 1666, mentioned as the first ones of this satire by Cahen, pp. XIII, XVII 
& XVIII, and Magne, Bibliograpbie Générale des Oeuvres de Nicolas Boileeu-Despréanx. . . Paris, 
Giraud-Badin, 1929, 2 v., in-8°, I, -57,—Reeugil contenant plusieurs discours libres et moraux 
et un Jugement en prose sur les sciences o@ un honneste homme peut s’occuper (1st appearance 
of Satires I & VII with Satires II, IV, V, and the Discours au Roy) and Satires de Sieur D***, 
A Paris, chez Cl. Barbin, pet. in-12. (The first seven satires and the Discours au Roy). 

4 Lachévre, Glanes, 1, 97; Magne, I, 65. 

5 Lachévre, Satires, p. 85, n. 1, says it was composed in 1667 according to Brossette, but 
that “Le Verrier penche pour la date 1662 ou 1663”. Magne I, 70, gives 1667. 
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“Que vous ont fait Perrin, Bardin, Pradon, Hainaut, 
Colletet, Pelletier, Titreville, Quinault, 
Dont les noms en cent lieux, placés comme en leurs niches 
Vont de vos vers malins remplir les hémistiches?” 
(97-100) 

4. Finally Art Poétique, tiniegilat' in 1669 and first published in 1674, 

contains a second reference to Colletet’s poverty: 
“Horace a bu son soadl quand il voit les Ménades; 
Et, libre du souci qui trouble Colletet, 
N’attend pas, pour diner le succés d’un sonnet.” 
(IV, 184-186) 

With the revival of interest in French pre-classical literature, 19th- 
century critics, unable to reconcile this impression of Colletet with the man 
as they knew him, concluded that Boileau was speaking of his son, Francois 
Colletet, 2 hack writer and journalist, whose poverty was apparent to all his 
contemporaries. After some discussion on the subject, Lachévre’s conclusion 
now seems to be generally accepted, viz.,—that Satire I refers to Guillaume? and 
the other three passages, all composed after his death, allude to his son.® 


As a matter of fact, the name Colletet did not appear in Satire I before 
1694. According to Brossette,® the mere designation of C--- in the Recueil 
contenant plusieurs discours libres et moraux, 1666, brought a vigorous protest. 
from the well-known preacher, Francois Ogier, life-long friend of Guillaume 
and godfather of Francois Colletet. In La Promenade de Saint-Cloud (1669), 
Gabriel Guéret tells of being present during Boileau’s reading of this satire “chez 
un auteur de mérite”, and says,— “quand il vint 4 ces deux vers, cet homme le 
pria d’en ter Colletet, pour quelques raisons d’alliance qui est entre eux, et je 
lui nommai incontinent Pelletier, qui se trouva tout juste pour réparer la bréche 
du vers.”1° This substitution was made in the Satires du sieur D*** a few 


6 Magne, I, 77, lists two editions of 1668,—Recueil des Contes du sr. de La Fontaine, les 
Satires de Boileau et autres piéces curieuses,. Amsterdam, J. Verhoeven, and Satires du sieur 
D***, A Paris, chez L. Billaine, Denis Thierry, Fr. Léonard et Cl. Barbin, in-4° (the original 
edition of Satire IX and the Discours sur la Satire). Cahen, p. XXII, says this satire was pub- 
lished separately with the Discours in 1668 as well as in the original edition of the first satires, 
but Lachévre, Setires, p. 86, n. 1, gives 1669 as the date of the original edition adding that copies 
of Satires IX had appeared in 1668. 

7 The history of this whole discussion is given in Glenes, I, 86-91 and in Lachévre’s edition 
of the Safires, p. 18, n. 1, and is accepted by Cahen, p. 28, n. 77 of Satire, I. 

8 Cahen expresses the same opinion.on p. 92, n. 44-45 of Set. VII and p. 124, n. 97-98 of 
Sat. IX. Magne does not mention Francois and, without raising the question at all, seems to as- 
sume that Guillaume figures in all four passages. He does, however, wonder why the name was 
changed to Pelletier. “Quelqu’un lui demanda-t-il de rayer de cette Satire le nom du vieux poly- 
graphe qui méritait mieux qu’une telle nargue? Cela est probable” (II, 179). 

9 Cf. Lachévre’s Glanes, I, 86-87. 

10 Pp. 28-29. Cahen, p. 28, n. 77, says the host was Granet. This passage has been over- 
looked by all other critics probably because the book did not appear until 1751 at the end of 
Fr. Bruys’ Mémoires Historiques, Critiques et Littéraires (Paris, J.-T. Hérissant, 2 v. in-12) and 
is not too accessible even in its modern edition (Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles, 1888, in-12). 
The situation thus revealed makes Boileau’s allusion even less excusable than Lachévre realized 
when he said in 1914,—“Le Législateur du Parnasse a été 4 son egard, inexact et injuste. Si 
Guillaume Colletet est mort pauvre il n’a jamais mendié son pain de cuisine en cuisine, il était au 
contraire, aimé et estimé de tous ceux qui le connaissaient. Dans sa premiére satire Boileau a 
donc commis une mauvaise action qu’on lui pardonne trop facilement” (cf. Les Recueils Col- 
lectifs de Poésies libres et satiriques, Paris, Champion, in-4°, p. 139). 
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months later and remained in all subsequent French editions until after the death 
of Ogier and of Francois Colletet. The fact that Guéret had not been acquainted 
with Guillaume Colletet shows how well known was the relationship between 
the Boileau and Colletet families in the Paris of that day and explains Boileau’s 
unexpected deference to the wishes of Ogier, whose feelings he had no particular 
reason to respect. For Guillaume Colletet’s brother had married a first cousin 
of Boileau’s mother so that Francois Colletet, Gilles and Nicolas Boileau were 
themselves cousins after a fashion, as the following facts will indicate. 

The genealogical table of the Boileau family published by Berriat-Saint-Prix 
in 183011 shows their relationship with a certain unidentified Macé Colletet: 

Hugues Merlon I m. Geneviéve Milon~ 


(procureur au Chiatelet) (still living in 1603) 
Nicole Merlon m. Nicolas de Nyelé | Hugues Merlon II m. Catherine Leclerc 
(proc. au Chitelet) (avocat d. 1652) 
Anne de Nyelé m. Gilles Boileau I Catherine Merlon m. 1st Denis Duficte 
1630 (d. 1632) 


m. 2nd Macé Colletet 
(avec légitimation 
en 1634) 
Gilles Boileau II Nicolas Boileau 
(1631-1669) (1636-1711) 
Marie I Guillaume Isaac Magdelaine Anne Gabrielle Marie II 
(b. 1632) 

Who was this Macé Colletet? He had already been “commis 4 la recette 
des finances de la généralité d’Orléans”!2 when, in 1649, he was appointed “re- 
ceveur général des finances” of that city, a position which he still held in 
1668.18 By that time he had also been “‘conseiller et secrétaire du roi” and had 
acquired a Paris home in the “rue neuve Saint-Honoré, paroisse de Sainr- 
Roch,”14 while still retaining a “pied a terre” at Orléans in“l’Hotellérie de 
l’Ortie, rue Banier, paroisse Saint-Pierre.”15 This we learn from the “donation” 
he made on July 3, 1665, to his brother Isaac, “ancien procureur au Chitelet.” 


Now Isaac Colletet was probably a brother of Guillaume, with whom he 
appears on June 6, 1627, as witness of the marriage contract of their cousin, 
Marie, daughter of Pierre Colletet and Genevieve Le Secq.‘® In this document, 
their names immediately follow that of Guillaume’s father, Gabriel Colletet, 
and Isaac is described as “procureur au Chiatelet”. In those days, the candidate 
for that post had to be twenty-five years old and to have spent ten years in a 


11 At the end of T. III of the Oeuvres de Nicolas Boileau, Paris, Langlois, 4 v., in-8°, pp. 
446-448; 452-453; 456. 

12 To replace Me. Antoine Boulard, who had failed in the performance of his duties (cf. 
Archives Nationales, P. 2372, p. 481: Chambre des Comptes Mémorieux, 1649-1651, Mémorial 
6 .y. sol. 158, dated May, 1650. 

13 He is so designated in the “donation” of 4539 livres, 1 sol, 2 derniers tournois, which 
he made on Jan. 16 of that year to the proprietor of “l’Hétellerie de l'Ortie, rue Banier, paroisse 
Saint-Pierre” in Orléans as recorded in the Insinuetions du Chételet, Y 214 £° 47 v*. 

14 According to a “donation” made to his brother Isaac and filed in the Imsinuations du 
Chételet, Y 207 £° 291 v°. 

15 Ie is given as his address in the “donation” to Isaac. Besides the “donation” made the 
proprietor of this hotel in 1668, Macé had already made him a similar one on Oct. 31, 1664, 
“de vignes en la paroisse d’Ingre prés d'Orléans, de meubles et d'une rente”. 

16 Insinuations du Chatelet, Y 167 £° 243. 



































The Family of Gabriel Colletet 





(proc. au Chatelet 


Gabriel Colletet?® m. Anne Dohin 


in 1604) 


(d. before 1631) 75 





| 


Guillaume?!® 
(1598-1659) 
m. Ist 
about 1627 
Marie Prunelle 
(d. 1641) 


Francois 
(1628-1680) 


{Charlotte 


(16412-1651) 2° 
d. of G. Colleter 
& Michelle Soyer] 


m. 2nd 
in 1652 


Claude Le Hain?® 


Jacques"! 
(1599-1681) 


(chanoine 


(proc. au Chitelet) 


en Il’Eglise 
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procureur’s office unless his own father happened to be such an official.17 Since 
Isaac was not more than twenty-seven at the time,!® his father must have been 
a “procureur”. Besides Gabriel Colletet, the only other member of that genera- 
tion of the family to hold such an office was the bride’s father, Pierre, whose two 
sons, Nicolas and Pierre, are definitely mentioned in the contract. Therefore 
Isaac and Macé must have been the sons of Gabriel Colletet or of a brother of 
his, whom I have not yet found. 


There are, however, two very definite indications that Macé was in all 
probability the son of Gabriel. In the first place, a glance at my genealogical 
table of the Colletet family will show that Macé’s children bore the names of 
Gabriel Colletet’s immediate family, which would seem rather unusual if he 
were a nephew instead of a son of Gabriel. 


Moreover, Guillaume Colletet, who rarely left Paris, made a visit in 1646 
to his brother in Orléans, which he describes in the poem:*° 


Sur une Rencontre dans la Ville d’Orléans. 1646 
Epigramme 
“Si i’ayme cette Ville, et si vaste, et si belle, 

Si les yeux esclattans d’une Illustre Pucelle, 

Y ravissent les miens avec tant de douceur; 

Ce n’est pas qu’a Paris, Orléans ie préfére, 

C'est que ie suis ravy d’y voir un si bon frére 

Et de m’y voir aimé d’une si belle sceur.” 
In the Spring of 1658, he again spent several weeks in Touraine and published 
the Vers de Monsieur Colletet at Tours.*! 


17 Marcel Marion, Dictionnaire des Institutions de France eu XVile et XVIlle Siécles, 
Paris, A. Picard, 1923, in-8°, p. 460. 

18 He died in 1680 at the age of 80 according to his will found in the Cabinet d’Hozier. 
Dossiers bleus 202 (B. Nat. ms. n. f. fr. 29, 747). 

1® Jal, Dictionnaire critique de Biographie et d’Histoire, Paris, Plon, 1872, in-4°. Of 
Gabriel’s twenty children, I have only been able to locate these eight. 

20 Epigrammes du Sieur Colletet, pp. 187-188. 

21 Histoire Générdle de Paris: Epitapbier du Vieux Paris, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
4 v. in-4°, IV, 404-6, 1914, § 2650, p. 487. 

22 Cabinet d’Hoxier, Dossiers bleus 202 (B. N. mss. n. f. fr. 29, 747). 

23 Insinuations du Chatelet, Y 217 f° 417. 

24 Les Divertissemens du Sieur Colletet, Paris, Robert Estienne, 1631, in-8°, p. 272. 

25 Insinuations du Chatelet, ¥Y 172 £° 107. 

26 Ibid., Y 186 £° 444. 

27 A. Berty et L. M. Tisserand, Topographie et Histoire du Vieux Peris, Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, 1882, II, 26. 

28D. Michel Félibien, Histoire de le Ville de Paris, Paris, chez Guillaume Desprez et Jean 
Desessarts, 1725, 5 v., in-fol. III, 685-6: Liste des Comptes Rendus par Maistre Médard Colletet, 
(as procureur of the college). 

29 This genealogy of the Colletet family is taken from my unpublished Life and Works of 
Guillaume Colletet, 2 development of a Johns Hopkins University doctoral dissertation. 

30 Epigrammes du Sieur Colletet, Paris, Louis Chamhoudry & Jean-Baptiste Loyson, 1653, 
in-12, p. 68. 

814 Tours, chez Urbain Nion, in-4°. He went towards the close of Lent. After Easter 
a certain group of his friends were very eager for his return so that they might continue the 
dinners at his home, which they had so greatly enjoyed during the “carnaval” of that year and 
which are described in Poétes et Goinfres du XVIle Siécle (Le Chronique des Chapons et des 
Gélinottes du Mens d’Etienne Martin de Pinchesne, publiée sur le manuscrit original de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale par F. Lachévre, Paris, Librairie Henri Leclerc, 1907, in-4°). 
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Now it is possible that Macé Colletet was already “commis 4 la recette géné- 
rale” in 1646. We know that his daughter Gabrielle married a native of Blois 
in 1659.52 So he evidently lived in Orléans from 1646 to 1659 and later re- 
tained his relations with that region as we have seen. Therefore one may con- 
clude, I think, that Macé was the brother of Guillaume Colletet. 

Such a connection between the Boileau and Colletet families was much 
closer in the narrow bourgeois circles of that day than it would be now. For 
generations the social and business relations of these families of Parisian lawyers 
had been almost entirely restricted to their own profession. Among the Col- 
letets, only Guillaume and Francois had wandered from the fold. Their home 
had become an important center for literary discussion when young Gilles Boi- 
leau was first attracted there, after the Fronde, with the painter Gilbert Séve, 
La Fontaine and others of his contemporaries. Gilles, who succeeded Colletet 
to the French Academy in 1659, was really quite indebted to the elder “littéra- 
teur”, a fact of which Nicolas Boileau was fully cognizant for, in his student 
days, he is said to have sometimes accompanied his brother to Colletet’s famous 
“cercle”. It is apparent, therefore, that pressure had been brought to bear from 
several quarters and that the youthful critic had been actuated by something 
more than his respect for the aged preacher in removing the name of Colletet 
from the offending passage of the first Satire. 

JOsEPHINE DE BoER 
CoNnNECTICcUT COLLEGE 


82 This was Pierre Herry, “receveur des tailles de l’élection de Blois” according to the in- 
formation about Macé’s children given by Berrait-Saint-Prix at the end of T. IV, op. cit. 











REVIEWS 


THE LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS ON THE MEDIEVAL STAGE 


O. E. Albrecht, Four Latin Plays of St. Nicholas From the 12th-Century Fleury 
Play-Book, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935, [IX + 160 pp. 


These Latin playlets on the kindly deeds of the “Grand Saint Nicolas, 
patron des écoliers” (from the well-known Fleury 13th-century MS at Orléans), 
have frequently been republished since Abbé Lebeuf reproduced two of them 
in the Mercure de France in 1729. A century ago, in 1834, that hunter of all 
curiosities, Monmerqué, printed them in his limited edition of Jean Bodel’s Jeu 
de St. Nicolas (30 copies only!), and he was followed by Thomas Wright, E. 
du Méril, de Coussemaker and others. It was probably composed at the Mon- 
astery of Fleury which, in the 11th and 12th centuries, was a center of out- 
standing literary production. Among the poetic monks who carried on the 
tradition, we may mention Abbo, who was Abbot from 988 to 1004; Aimon, 
who composed a poem on the life of St. Benedict; Arnoul, who rimed the 
miracles of this Saint; Eudes, Giraud, Gontard, — and Raoul Tortaire, whose 
Carmina have recently been issued by the American Academy in Rome.! In 
any case, whether these playlets were composed by monks of Fleury or not, 
the cult of St. Nicholas was firmly established throughout Western Europe 
by the first half of the 11th century. Not only was an ever-increasing num- 
ber of abbeys, churches and chapels dedicated to him in diverse countries, but 
he became one of the great patron saints of the conquering Normans. It is 
said that William the Conqueror himself invoked him in order to subdue a 
storm in the Channel that menaced his invading army. 

These slight Latin playlets reproduce the legendary generosity and human 
friendliness for which our somewhat degenerated Santa Claus is still renowned 
and revered. The Tres Filia, in which a nobleman, unable to provide a dowry 
for his three marriageable daughters and faced by the necessity of their degrad- 
ing themselves to an evil life, is saved by three bags of gold which the kindly 
Saint throws successively through the window. St. Nicholas is widely revered 
as a marrying agent in Normandy, where girls still recite the prayerful plea: 

“Patron des filles, Saint Nicolas, 
Mariez-nous, ne tardez pas.” 

Even more popular is the legend of the resurrection of three wandering 
students (who, in many instances, become three ordinary children) who, beg- 
ging hospitality of a stranger, are killed in their sleep. St. Nicholas appears 
and also implores hospitality. At table, he refuses the fare offered him and 


1 See the review, by Prof. G. L. van Roosbroeck, in the Romanic Review, XXVI, 1935, 
pp. 47-48. 
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asks for fresh meat. When the murderer replies that he has none, he accuses 
him of his crimes and restores the boys to life. In other more explicit forms 
of the legend, the killer is represented as a butcher who salted their bodies and 
stored them in a tub. When St. Nicholas comes in, he is served fresh meat, 
but insists on having the salted, whereupon the butcher confesses. Even today, 
as the author might have noted, many churches in Northern France and Belgium 
display a statue of St. Nicholas with the three resuscitated children in a tub 
beside him. 

The Iconia Sancti Nicholai has a truly Southern, — one might almost say 
Sicilian, — flavor in its image-superstition. A rich Jew leaves for a journey 
and, unlocking all his doors, puts an image of St. Nicholas over his treasures 
to guard them. Robbers naturally enter and abscond with all his possessions. 
On his return, the Jew mienaces the image with a beating, and even with burn- 
ing, unless his goods are returned. St. Nicholas, who does not want his effigy 
to be so mistreated, appears, while the thieves are dividing their loot, and forces 
them to carry it all back to the Jew’s house, with the consequence that the Jew 
is converted to Christianity as a more profitable religion. As an insurance 
agent against thieving, the Saint thus cuts a unique figure. Of course, the 
best known version of this icon-story is Jean Bodel’s Jeu de St. Nicolas, which, 
as Fissen has shown in his Das Leben des heiligen Nikolaus in der altfranzé- 
sischen Literatur und seine Quellen (1921), is in agreement with both the Fleury 
play and the version of Hilarius (cf. J. B. Fuller, Hilarii Versus et Ludi, New 
York, 1929, and A. Jeanroy, Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas, 1925). 

But St. Nicholas did not only calm the storms, marry off girls, resuscitate 
poor murdered students, or bring back stolen goods; he also returned kidnapped 
children. In the Filius Getronis, the young Adeodatus, captured by the soldiers 
of Marmorinus, king of the Agareni, is bodily lifted out of the royal dining- 
hall and deposited in front of his parents’ house, the king’s goblet still in his 
hand. 

Dr. Albrecht successively treats of the sources and the other versions of 
the dowry-play, as well as the humanitarian ones, and illustrates them quite 
fittingly with a study on the iconography of the legends, in which he completes 
the earlier investigations of J. Laroche, Vie de Saint Nicholas, Evéque de Mire 
(1893), Karl Kuenstle, Ikonographie der Heiligen (1926), etc. However, 
the most interesting part of his study is his very competent description of the 
music of the plays which hitherto had been quite inaccessible, since the edition 
of Coussemaker (1860) was the only one heretofore to transcribe it, and that 
in Gregorian notation which, according to Dr. Albrecht, “not only belies the 
pronounced rhythmic character of the plays, but also prevents the average 
music-lover from forming an adequate idea of the melodies to which the text 
was sung.” 

The treatment of the development of the St. Nicholas cult shows at least 
one gap: the most intensive cult of this very human saint has been carried on, 
for centuries, in Northern France and Belgium. It is true that in Lorraine a 
St. Nicholas chapel became the nucleus of the town of Saint-Nicolas-du-Port, 
but this was duplicated by the rise of the town of Sint Niklaas in East Flanders. 
Moreover, — and from the folklore point of view this remains significant, — 
it is exactly on December 6 (the supposed date of his death in 343) that chil- 
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dren in Belgium receive the gifts that are delayed until Christmas time in other 
countries. The cult of Santa Claus, that of the Illuminated Tree and that of 
the birth of the Christ Child stayed separate there, whereas in so many other 
lands they became inextricably mixed. 

This study then remains a contribution to the understanding of the roots 
of one of the most wide-spread legends of the Western world, and one that 
proved to have sufficient modern literary possibilities to attract; for instance, 
Remy de Gourmont, who devoted a study to it (in Trois Légendes du Moyen 
Age) and characterized the dowry-legend as a “petit jeu latin d’un fort agréable 
cynisme”; the translations by J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas 
(1924); McKnight, St. Nicholas, His Legend and His Réle in the Christmas 
Celebration and Other Popular Customs (1917); the adaptations of the Belgian 
author, Eugéne Demolder, in his Le Royaume authentique du grand St. Nicolas 
(1896); or Anatole France’s Le Miracle du grand Saint Nicolas, — to mention 
only a few of the more recent works dealing with this legend. This investiga- 
tion holds its place beside the exhaustive chapter, “The Miracle Plays of St. 
Nicholas” in Prof. Karl Young’s The Drama of the Medieval Church (1933). 

Barsara MATULKA 
New York UNIVERSITY 


THE “FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD”: 
NEW VERSIONS OF A MEDIEVAL PARABLE 


A. Langfors, Notice des Manuscrits 535 de la Bibliothéque Municipale de Metz 
et 10047 des nouvelles Acquisitions du Fond francais de la Bibliothé 
Nationale, Suivie de cing Poémes francais sur la Parabole des “Quatre Filles 
de Dieu”, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1932, 156 pp. 


Besides describing with his usual meticulous accuracy the MSS mentioned 
in his title, the outstanding medievalist, Prof. Arthur Langfors has here made 
a notable contribution to the medieval parable of the “Four Daughters of God” 
which, until now, has been especially treated by Miss Hope Traver in her The 
Four Daughters of God: A Study of the Versions of This Allegory with Special 
Reference to Those in Latin, French, and English (1907), as well as in her 
article, “The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine” (P. M. 
L. A., 1925). Basing itself upon v. 11 of Psalm LXXXIV, in which Mercy and 
Truth are represented as having met, and Justice and Peace as having embraced, 
the Hebrew Midrach, or commentaries of the law (written especially from the 
4th to the 12th century), transformed this utterance into a debate waged by 
Opposing groups of angels about God’s intention of creating man, in which 
Mercy and Justice triumph. 

This Oriental parable about the desirability of man on earth found its way 
into the works of Hugues de Saint-Victor (12th cent.), who transferred this 
debate to the time of the redemption of man. Truth brought out all his short- 
comings, but Mercy pleaded for God’s forgiveness, until man repented. Then 
Justice and Peace embraced and returned to earth until the coming of the Lord 
(cf. Migne, Patrologie Latina, vol. 177). The most influential version, how- 
ever, was that of St. Bernard who, in his sermon on the Annunciation, described 
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the controversy of the “Four Daughters of God” over man, who had abandoned 
all of them. Truth and Justice wished to punish him, but Mercy and Peace 
pleaded so effectively in his behalf before the Eternal, that He decided to send 
His Son to humanity to be incarnated as Christ in order to deliver man of his 
guilt. Here the old Hebrew legend is transformed into a Christian allegory 
which stresses the elements of human sin and the necessity of redemption 
through the Saviour. 

It has been proposed that the first version in the vernacular occurs in 
Robert Grosseteste (1175-1253), a thesis that has been defended, especially 
by J. Murray, Le Chéteau d’Amour de Robert Grosseteste, Evéque de Lincoln 
(Paris, 1918). Here the parable becomes a kind of feudal and allegorical fable; 
God the Father is represented as a powerful King who rules His realm through 
His Son and is also helped by His four Daughters, Mercy, Truth, Justice and 
Peace. A servant of the King is convicted of a grave offense, and over his 
condemnation or his pardon the four sisters enter upon a long and detailed 
debate, until the King’s Son, filled with pity for the servant, offers to don 
his clothes and to expiate his guilt. 

Prof. Langfors throws doubt upon the priority of the Robert Grosseteste 
version, and finds its model in an anonymous work, De salvatione hominis 
dialogus (attributed to a Guillaume, “Clerc Normand”), an Anglo-Norman 
poem of 300 lines, beginning “De quatre sorurs vus voil dire”, and which was 
published by Francisque Michel in 1860. On this same poem, he concludes, 
is also based the version by a certain Richard or Richier (13th cent.), which he 
publishes in its entirety. He adds, moreover, other versions, — MS 3460 Arse- 
nal, MS Fr. 9588 Bibliothéque Nationale of the 13th century, MS of Metz 535 
and MS Fr. 10047 Bibliothéque Nationale (nouvelles acquisitions) of the 14th 
century. This last version is remarkable in that the author recalls that the 
parable had been treated by others before him, and in that he tries to renovate 
the well-known subject by the use of legal vocabulary in the debate. It be- 
trays a certain intentional originality. 

The careful publication of these five new variant texts of the legend of 
the “Four Daughters of God”, as well as the reopening of the question of the 
priority of Robert Grosseteste’s version, are a definite contribution to the history 
of this legend, which mirrors so precisely the allegorical, naive and contentious 
spirit of the period in which it was evolved. 

BARBARA MATULKA 
New York UNIVERSITY 


A BOOK OF HOMAGE TO THE ROMANTICIST, JOSE ZORRILLA 


Amigos de Zorrilla (Valladolid), Coleccién de articulos dedicados al poeta, 
Valladolid, Imprenta castellana, 1933, 134 pp. 


José Zorrilla, that one-time “enfant perdu” of Spanish Romanticism, who 
conquered fame early, — but only to remain a forever impecunious Bohemian, 
— continues to be venerated with the same high-pitched enthusiasm as during 
his colorful life. Though he now appeals to a more restricted following than 
the clamorous populace that idolized him as its national bard, his wistful, 
melancholy evocations of Spanish legend still hold a spell over many a youth- 
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ful writer before he is initiated into the recondite arcana of the more modern 
movements. The esteem in which he is still held is manifested by the recent 
formation of a socity in Valladolid, the birthplace of this fiery Romantic, the 
“Amigos de Zorrilla”, which has issued this Homenaje as 2 memorial volume 
to perpetuate his fame by offering miscellaneous studies on his life, his works 
and his international influence. 

Most of these articles use as their starting point the definitive work of 
Narciso Alonso Cortés, Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras (Valladolid, 1916-22, 3 
vols.), and cover a wide range of Zorrilla problems. Some deal with his bi- 
ography, much of which remains rather obscure in spite of the memoirs he him- 
self gathered in Recuerdos del tiempo viejo. Like so many Romanticists’ auto- 
biographies, it remains notoriously unreliable and vies with J.-J. Rousseau’s 
Confessions in this respect. Francisco de B. San Romin’s essay, “Zorrilla en la 
Universidad de Toledo”, discusses documents pertaining to the all too-brief 
sojourn of the poet at this famed university, where Miguel de San Roman, an 
ancestor of the author of the study, examined him in his first year of the course 
on Roman Law, — hardly a subject that would appeal to the panegyrist of the 
bitter and despairing Larra. José A. Rodriguez Garcia, in “Casos de los Re- 
cuerdos de Zorrilla que tocan a Cuba”, rectifies several errors and inaccuracies 
in the episodes of the Recuerdos relating to his visit to the Pearl of the Antilles. 
The outstanding Zorrilla scholar, Narciso Alonso Cortés, contributes documents 
on “E] Padre de Zorrilla en la Universidad Vallisoletana”, — certainly an in- 
teresting subject when we consider the unfortunate misunderstandings between 
the stern, correct father and his wayward, though affectionate son. Also valu- 
able is the essay by Eduardo Julia on “Toledo visto por Zorrilla”, on the poet’s 
sojourn in that somberly romantic city which so often inspired artists and 
writers, and on the influence it exerted on his productions. The author con- 
cludes that it formed a vague background for the legends of its past into which 
Zorrilla delved, rather than a direct literary inspiration. 

Also throwing light on his eventful life are the studies on his relations 
with contemporaries. Cortés, from his extensive acquaintance with Zorrilla, 
here offers “Zorrilla y Clarin”, proving how this irascible critic, the dread of 
many a contemporary author, carried his admiration for Zorrilla to the point 
of veneration. The letters exchanged between Leopoldo Alas and the then 
aged poet reveal the strong bonds of their literary friendship and are a tribute 
to the perspicacity and enthusiasm of the exacting “Clarin.” The same scholar’s 
“Zorrilla y Velarde” is of a similar tenor. This correspondence, however, shows 
Zorrilla in a more pathetic light. He here, needy and aged, thanks the budding 
poet for his strong plea in his behalf, and, probably carried away by his grati- 
tude, predicts for him a brilliant future, calling him “el primer poeta de la 
segunda mitad del siglo XIX.” This correspondence is significant from still 
another point of view, for here Zorrilla makes a confession of faith, no doubt 
elicited by the petty literary rivalry surrounding him: “I who have over all 
my contemporaries the advantage of not bearing envy, nor pride, nor regret 
at another’s success, three vices of our epoch...” Devoted to the fame and 
reception of Zorrilla’s works is the article of Jean Sarrailh, “Notas sobre Sancho 
Garcia y Sofronia”, which offers reviews of these works in the anti-Espartero 
publication, El Sol (1842-3), thus yielding an insight into the literary tenets 
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which this journal advocated and its pronounced antagonism to Romanticism. 
Also interesting as a document of the Romantic triumph in Spain is A. G. 
Palencia’s study of the early attempts at founding E/ Vapor, a Barcelona journal 
which was finally issued from 1833-5 by Lépez Soler and powerfully stimu- 
lated interest in the newer literary tendencies. 

Other studies, again, consider Zorrilla as a citizen of the international 
literary republic. Such is, for example, the contribution of Alfredo Giannini, 
“Recuerdos e impresiones italianos en José Zorrilla”, tracing his sojourn in 
Italy, ostensibly on a government mission to examine the archives and libraries 
in order to ascertain the extent of Spanish rights in Italy. No doubt this post 
was entrusted to him as a sinecure to help him out of his dire straits; and the 
sponsors of this generous assistance, among them Juan Valera, then Director of 
Public Instruction, never expected to see the detailed report of his findings, — 
which, in fact, was never produced. Instead, like an inveterate Romantic mak- 
ing his obligatory pilgrimage to the mysterious Italy of ruins, of a dreamily 
colorful Venice, of a memory-laden Rome, and of the Vatican, depository of 
shadowy secrets, he was too intently wrapped up in its legends and artistic 
heritage to be preoccupied with mere practical, official missions. The author 
points out, however, that Zorrilla’s enthusiasm for Italy was not a mere ex- 
clamatory infatuation demanded of every thorough-going, sensitive Romantic, 
but a deep passion which exerted a lasting influence upon his works, and par- 
ticularly upon his poetry. Another study of the foreign influences on Zorrilla 
is E. Allison Peers’ “‘Zorrilla y Victor Hugo”, a subject which he had already 
broached, in collaboration with A. Parker, in a previous study, “The Vogue of 
Victor Hugo in Spain” (Modern Language Review, 1932). Though the influ- 
ence of Hugo, particularly that of Les Orientales, is said to have been extensive 
on the poetry of Zorrilla, the author finds the precise borrowing to be far less 
considerable, and he concludes that “‘as the years passed, he kept withdrawing 
more and more from the model of his youth. The well-known German scholar, 
Ludwig Pfandl, contributes an extensive study, “Wie Johannes Fastenrath den 
Don Juan Tenorio uebersetzte”, on the translation of Zorrilla’s masterpiece 
into German. 


Particularly valuable are the essays on literary themes which Zorrilla used. 
José M. de Cossio takes up the “Erring Nun” theme, — that wide-spread 
miracle of the Virgin, which has inspired poets, novelists and dramatists from 
the Middle Ages down to our own day and provided Zorrilla with the subject 
of his leyenda, Margarita la Tornera, considered by many his masterpiece. Sr. 
Cossio here offers a popular Spanish ballad on this theme, harvested from oral 
tradition in the Santander region, and one which offers significant variants 
from the numerous other versions. Here strangely enough, after the traditional 
courtship of the soldier and his elopement with the nun, she repents of her 
flight and repels the advances of her lover, for she remembers that she is the 
spouse of Christ. Hiastily the soldier carries her back to the cloister where a 
ladder is awaiting her. As she mounts it, she meets a crucifix, for Christ was 
descending to seek her. For the customary Virgin of the legend, kindly and 
forgiving, who replaces the erring sinner during her absence, is here substituted 
a jealous Christ, who goes out in pursuit of His unfaithful bride. This dénoue- 
ment, so markedly different from other versions of the theme, points to a con- 
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tamination of religious legends and attributes to Christ the same personal jeal- 
ousy that was ascribed to the Virgin Mary toward the cleric who promised to 
marry no one but her, in the equally wide-spread miracle of the “Betrothed 
to the Holy Virgin.”! In linking this romance to other versions of the “Exring 
Nun” theme, the author might have taken into consideration the extensive 
volume of Robert Guiette, i Légende de la Sacristine: Etude de Littérature 
comparée (Paris, Champion, 1927), where numerous variations of the theme 
are studied, and might also have made reference to the early article of L. de 
Lavergne on this subject, “Le Mouvement littéraire en Espagne” (Revue des 
Deux Mondes, XIIl, 1843, Il, p. 173 ff.). 

The extensive study on “La leyenda de Rosamunda”, by Joaquin de Entram- 
basaguas, is one of the most valuable contributions in this volume. It dis- 
cusses the origins and ramifications of that barbaric theme of vengeance which 
Zorrilla used for his “espectaculo trigico”, La copa de marfil. The author 
traces this bloody theme of Rosamunda, — married to Alboino, the slayer of 
her father and powerful King of the Lombards, who obliges his wife to drink 
out of a goblet made of the skull of her own father, and on whom she wreaks 
a horrible revenge for this insult by having him murdered, — from early narra- 
tives like Grégoire de Tours or the historian, Paul Diacanus, through the 
medieval chronicles, to later literary inspirations such as Rucellai’s tragedy, 
Rosmunda (ca. 1516), Pero Mexia’s version in the Silva de varia leccién (1540), 
the ballads, Rojas Zorrilla’s dramatization in Morir pensando matar (printed 
1642), the version of the 17th-century novelist, Cristébal Lozano, Alfieri’s Neo- 
Classic tragedy, Rosmunda, as well as Romantic authors who were attracted by 
its grim horror. It is to be hoped that the author will complete this study which 
he merely outlines here, but which he promises to investigate exhaustively, for 
he would thus clarify another international literary theme that has had echoes 
in many lands and many ages. 

These studies on Zorrilla, due as they are to competent scholars, are a 
valuable contribution to the field of Spanish Romanticism, and the Homenaje 
they constitute stands out as a worth-while tribute of the “Amigos de Zorrilla” 
to the great son of Valladolid whose memory they so lastingly and fittingly 
perpetuate. 


BarBARA MATULKA 
New Yorx UNIvERSITY 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SPANISH-AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Madaline W. Nichols and Lucia Burk Kinnaird, A Bibliography of Articles in 
Nosotros”: General Literary Criticism Exclusive of Hispanic-American 
Literature, Publications of the Institute of French Studies, Inc., New York, 
1935, 84 pp. 


Scholars and students, particularly of North America, still retain a certain 
degree of ignorance of the periodical literature of their South American col- 


1Cf. A. Wyrembek and J. Morawski, Les Légendes du “Fiencé de le Vierge” dams le 
Littéreture médiévale, Posen, 1934, and my review of this volume in the Romanic Review, 
No. 4, Oct.-Dec., 1935, pp. 351-3. 
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leagues; some even appear unaware that any work deserving serious attention 
is being done in the Southern continent. This attitude may be explained in part, 
perhaps, by a traditional provincialism which looks chiefly to Europe for in- 
spiration but probably more by the comparative lack of bibliographical guides 
to Spanish-American literature. The running bibliography now available in 
each number of the Revista Hispdénica Moderna promises to supply this d:- 
ficiency to some extent in the future but, since this review has been launched 
so recently, there is a need for guides to the wealth of material which has ap- 
peared in the past in Hispanic America. The work under review is, therefore, 
a positive contribution as it offers scholars and general readers alike an invalu- 
able key to a small part of the material contained in the well-known Argentine 
review, Nosotros. This monthly was founded in Buenos Aires in 1907 under 
the editorship of Roberto F. Giusti and Alfredo A. Bianchi and continued until 
the April-December, 1934, number when publication was suspended. Paren- 
thetically, it may be added that this suspension appears to be temporary, for 
it is expected that Nosotros will re-appear in the near future, aided by a gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

During the 27 years of its active existence Nosotros was the medium of 
a steady stream of creative writing, both prose and verse, of essays, book- 
reviews and of hundreds of scholarly articles on anthropology, art, education, 
economics, history, literary criticism, music, philosophy, sociology, political 
science and religion. Many of these are penetrating studies ably presented and 
will bear comparison with the best offered by Europe and the United States. 
Miss Nichols and Mrs. Kinnaird have compiled a complete bibliographical index 
to all the volumes of this Argentine periodical down to 1934. Unfortunately, 
circumstances compelled the publication of their guide in sections or in frag- 
ments instead of a single work, and one of the most valuable parts is the 
present section under review. It lists the articles of literary criticism on various 
national literatures including the following: Catalan, English, French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Scandanavian and Spanish. With each item is 
given a suitable note or commentary indicating its content; and a few articles, 
which appeared of exceptional value because of the inclusion of bibliographical 
material, are starred. No attempt was made, however, to render critical judg- 
ments or include full summaries. 

The work of compilation and notation is well done and will be appreciated 
by discerning students. Let us hope that Miss Nichols and Mrs. Kinnaird have 
initiated a movement to facilitate acquaintance with the mass of material con- 
tained in other South American periodicals with a long and honorable existence 
such as La Revista Chilena and Atenea, to mention only those whith come 
first to mind. 


Invinc A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


- wv 
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A GREAT PROTESTANT POET OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., Guillaume de Salluste, Sieur du Bartas: A Biographical 
and Critical Study, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1935, 
VIII + 240 pp.; illustrated. 


This book is Volume I of The Works of Guillaume de Salluste Sieur Du 
Bartas, A Critical Edition With Introduction, Commentary, and Variants, 
which is to be published in 3 volumes by Professors U. T. Holmes, J. C. Lyons, 
R. W. Linker, and others. The University of North Carolina is to be con- 
gratulated on this enterprise. So far as I know, this is the first time that a 
group of American scholars has undertaken to issue a critical edition of a French 
author’s complete works. 

The editing of Du Bartas is difficult because nearly four centuries have 
elapsed since he lived and wrote. It is difficult because, since the 17th century, 
no complete edition of his works has appeared, and because the succession of 
French critics centering in Paris have paid but slight attention to him during 
the intervening period. Finally, another thing that makes the task difficult is 
the fact that Du Bartas was a regional writer far from Paris, and was never 
associated with the literary men of the capital. In the main, the limited interest 
in the poet has been kept alive in his native land by the critics and historians 
of rural France, in or near his native province of Gascony. Inasmuch as Du 
Bartas lived a comparatively short distance from Toulouse where he studied 
law in the University, and where he became a successful contestant for a prize 
at the Jeux Floraux, it may seem strange that in the past none of the historians 
and critics of this famous literary academy became interested in him. This 
neglect has been due to the fact that it is only recently that the Mainteneurs 
of the Jeux Floraux have known that Du Bartas was one of their poets. In 

1921, the present writer made the discovery that the Guillaume Saluste who 
won the violette in the annual contest of the Jeux Floraux in 1565 was no other 
than Du Bartas. This discovery was published, together with the Witeing 
chant royal.1 Since then the Gascon poet has been the subject of a sketch 

by M. Francois de Gélis, Mainteneur and historiographer of the Jeux Floraux, 
who published several series of monographs on the prize-winning poets of the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

There is no doubt that an edition of Du Bartas is desirable, but the need 
for it seems to have been felt far more in America than in France. The French 
take very great pride in their literary culture, and have always been quick to 
prepare new editions of their authors whenever there has been demand for them. 
That there have been excellent editions of many of the 16th-century French 
writers issued during the past century is but testimony to the neglect from 
which the great Protestant poet still suffers in his own country. But Du Bartas 
was, also, known early in England and Scotland, since his works fitted admirably 
into the rising tide of Puritanism. Josuah Sylvester’s translations made them 
readily accessible; and they remained immensely popular in England until the 


1 J. C. Dawson, Toulouse in the Renaissance, Columbia University Press, 1921-23, pp. 55- 
60. This poem was published here for the first time. 

2 Extrait des Mémoires de Académie des Sciences, Inscriptions et Belles Letires de Toulouse, 
12¢ Série, Tome III, Toulouse, 1925. 
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period of the Restoration. It is scarcely possible to make a thorough study of 
English literature of the later 16th and of the 17th centuries without some 
knowledge of the writings of Du Bartas. For that reason an edition of his works 
will be welcome. It is, then, to be regretted that Prof. Holmes did not see fit 
to include in his study the history of Du Bartas in English-speaking countries. 
In fact, he does not even list the English translations. Thus, from the outset, 
a very useful purpose of the work is frustrated. This is all the more apparent 
when we consider that one of his chapters is devoted to the reputation of Du 
Bartas on the Continent,—in France itself as well as in Germany, Holland, 
and other countries,—this particular chapter being, in my opinion, one of the 
most complete and instructive in his book. Such a chapter on Du Bartas’s 
reputation in the English-speaking world would not only have enhanced the 
value of this study, but would have entirely justified the issuing of an American 
edition of the poet’s works. 

Only two of the several Chapters dealing with the life and works of Du 
Bartas give the impression of being well-rounded and complete. These are 
Chapter II which has to do with the reputation of Du Bartas on the Continent 
(mentioned above), and Chapter III devoted to the many editions of Du Bartas. 
No doubt future students of the subject will be able to add greatly to the 
material presented by Prof. Holmes in his other Chapters treating respectively 
the life, the sources, the ideas, and the language of the poet. Finally, among 
the valuable contributions of the present study are the 34 pages of Appendices 
containing piéces liminaires, letters, documents, and prefaces. 

In his first chapter the author disposes of the life of Du Bartas in 24 pages, 
and calls attention to the scarcity of facts concerning him. In my opinion, 
however, he has not utilized fully the facts available. For example, he has 
made but little use of the Voyage en Gascogne, a letter in verse written by the 
Bordeaux poet, Pierre de Brach (fellow-student and close personal friend of Du 
Bartas at Toulouse), in which we get the most intimate glimpses of the youth 
of Du Bartas that we possess. It would certainly have been worth while to have 
published the poem in toto in the Appendices. That would have afforded the 
reader a more accurate view of Du Bartas, and at the same time would have 
supplied some idea of the talent of his good friend. Furthermore, there are 
interesting facts concerning the family of Du Bartas which have been omitted. 
For instance, his first-cousin, Marie-Anne de Saluste, had a very prominent career 
at Toulouse, and he should have had a place in Prof. Holmes’s book. The author 
also puts too little stress on the connection of Du Bartas with Toulouse. The 
background of. the poet will never be fully understood until his Toulouse en- 
vironment has been explored. The influence of the Renaissance on the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse was scientific and philosophical rather than literary. It was 
this influence that determined to a very great extent the nature of the writings 
of Du Bartas. Prof. Holmes would have done well to have considered the pro- 
fessors and the curriculum at Toulouse in the third quarter of the 16th century. 
Moreover, he has not taken into account the tradition at Toulouse of the 
Christian Muse which extended back from the time of Du Bartas in a straight 
line to the third quarter of the 13th century, when Guiraut Riquier and his 
fellow-troubadours turned to religious poetry. At the founding of the Jeux 
Floraux of Toulouse in 1323 this Christian tradition of the later troubadours 
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became the very foundation-stone of that literary society. That the religious 
tradition of the Jeux Floraux was of primary importance in shaping Du Bartas 
as a poet there can be no doubt. To some extent Prof. Ficlenw’ fuse buen Wile 
to supplement with documentary material the existing knowledge of the life of 
Du Bartas. One piece of information which will be of special interest to students 
of English is a letter from Du Bartas to Francis Bacon. The author has pro- 
cured from the British Museum a copy of this letter—whose existence was pre- 
viously noted by biographers of Du Bartas,*—and has printed it in full in the 
Appendices. 

In the very first paragraph of his opening chapter Prof. Holmes, unfortu- 
nately, casts doubt on the honor of the subject of his sketch when he says with 
regard to Du Bartas’s attitude towards his bourgeois origin: “One would hesi- 
tate to accuse such a man of falsehood but it becomes evident that his later 
companions thought him a noble from birth...”. The author’s source for 
many of the facts of the life of Du Bartas is the book of Gourcuff and Bénétrix 
already mentioned (see note 3). It is a small volume of 66 pages, including 
an appendix containing copies of documents, and bibliography,—not only of 
books, but of articles issued from time to time in the Revue d’ Aquitaine and the 
Revue de Gascogne. Since Prof. Holmes has utilized so much of the material 
of this book, it seems strange that he did not take into consideration the expla- 
nation of the social tendencies of the period which Paul Parfouru (in the volume 
mentioned) offers in extenuation of the doubtful claim of Du Bartas to no- 
bility, where he says, following the exposure of the poet’s crigin: “D*ailleurs, 
qu’on ne s’y trompe pas, le cas que je viens de signaler est loin d’étre un fait 
isolé. La bourgeoisie marchande de nos petites villes de Province, devenue fort 
riche aux XVe et XVle siécles, achetant salles nobles et seigneuries, vivant quasi 
noblement, a largement contribué, par de nombreuses alliances, 4 la conserva- 
tion de l’antique noblesse militaire et féodale, laquelle, sans l’infusion de ce sang 
bourgeois. . .eGt fatalement disparue de la France...” Thus, we see that Du 
Bartas was not alone in his pretension to noble birth. His neighbor, Mon- 
taigne, just over the border from Gascony in Périgord, had a similar weakness 
in imagining himself to be descended from the moblesse d’épée, This vanity 
followed him beyond the grave, for on his tomb at Bordeaux was placed a figure 
couchant clad in full armor. If it be called dishonesty, Montaigne was far more 
dishonest than Du Bartas. But the biographers of Montaigne, in referring to 
this weakness, speak usually of the Essayist’s vanity. Perhaps the same Bae 
might be used charitably of Du Bartas. 

In another sentence of this first paragraph, the author says: “As witnessed 
in a document of March 8, 1571, the notary knew the poet as monsieur Guil- 
laume Salustre, docteur et sire du Bartas, but the latter signed the same paper as 
G. de Salluste. It is probable that there was a legend current in the family 
that they were descendants of Sallust, the Latin historian.” With respect to 
this let it be observed that the change of spelling may have been due to the 
custom of Latinizing names in 16th-century France, one of the many mani- 
festations of the influence of the Renaissance. A good example of this ten- 
dency is the case of John Calvin, whose original name was “Cauvin”. This 


8 Gourcuff et Bénétrix, Seluste du Bertes. Choix de Poésies frencaises et gasconnes evec 
Notice biogrepbique et Notes littéraires, Auch, 1890, p. 4. 
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was Latinized into ‘“Calvinus”, and afterwards shortened into the French form 
“Calvin”. The Latinizing of names grew to such proportions as to lead to great 
confusion. Hence, the decree issued in 1555 by Henry II, the intention of 
which was to restrict, if not abolish, the practice. The student-poets at Tou- 
louse followed this fashion, as for illustration, Bernard de Poey of Luc-en-Béarn 
(an immediate predecessor of Du Bartas as a student at Toulouse), who trans- 
formed his name temporarily into “Podius”. As for the poet himself, it is true 
that in signing his name to a document in 1571, he dropped the “r” of Salustre 
and inserted an extra “I”, thus forming “Salluste”,* but by consulting the 
various piéces justificatives which Prof. Holmes offers in the Appendices to his 
book it will be seen that the balance is in favor of the form “Saluste”.5 Again, 
in the opening paragraph of his book, Prof. Holmes writes in regard to the poet’s 
father, Francois: “He was also credited later with having been frésorier de 
France en Gascogne”, adding that it is difficult to reconcile the title with known 
facts as registered in other documents of the time; the inference being that 
trésorier de France was too exalted an office for the poet’s father to have held.® 
More often than not the office had only local significance, and, therefore, there 
is nothing in this incompatible with the idea that Francois Salustre may have 
held it. As an illustration, the poet Racine was trésorier de France in the géné- 
ralité of Amiens, and drew from the office an income of 2,400 livres.7 

On page 6, Prof. Holmes states: “The story goes that while the poet was 
yet young a swarm of bees lodged in the wall of his dwelling and never left 
it—proof that some day the Muse of this man would be a savory honey. A 
similar tale had been told of Plato and St. Ambrose centuries before.” In a 
footnote there is added: “Similar tales were told of Vergil, Lucan, Pindar, and 
Homer.” ‘The author has evidently gone to considerable trouble to refute this 
puerile legend. Why include it at all? In the same paragraph as the above, 


4 Du Bartas’s cousin, Marie-Anne de Saluste, laid definite claim to being a descendant of 
Sallust, the historian. It is likely that this claim arose not because of a family tradition, but 
because to claim descent from some noted character of antiquity was one of the popular mani- 
festations of the spirit of the French Renaissance. For example, Jacques de Minut, who in the 
first half of the century was Premier Président of the Parlement of Toulouse, claimed descent 
from Minutius Felix, a renowned Roman orator and author of the Octavia, and this pretension 
was accepted seriously at Toulouse; but when later in the century Marie-Anne de Saluste claimed 
descent from Sallust, he was ridiculed and laughed to scorn. Why? Because he was a Capitoul 
of Toulouse, and the Capitouls or Aldermen of Toulouse were only too frequently the butt of 
ridicule and sarcasm. 

5 The poet’s signature as it appears in the Livre Rouge (the secretary’s record from 1513 
to 1641) in the archives of the Jeux Florenx has but one “1”. M. Francois de Gélis made a 
faithful transcription of this record, letter for letter, word for word, line for line, and page for 
page. It was this MS copy that I had before me when I discovered that the winner of the 
violette in 1565 was to be identified with Du Bartas, and it was the spelling of this MS copy 
which I followed. After the secretary had transcribed the winning poems on the record of the 
Livre Rouge, each of the poets had to sign his name on the register to his own composition, the 
obvious reason for this being to assure accuracy of transcription. Since later in life the poet 
again signs his name with only one “I”, it will be seen that his spelling with two “I's” was 
only temporary. 

6 Prof. Holmes’s statement is but the echo of an opinion expressed by Paul Parfouru (see 
p. 12 of Gourcuff et Bénétrix, op. cit.) in which he says: “Le titre vague de trésorier de France 
en Gascogne...me semble fantaisiste.” Parfouru was interested in proving the purely bourgeois 
origin of the family of Du Bartas; and it is evident that he mistakenly considers the above title 
an honor beyond the reach of the bourgeoisie. 

7 Gustave Larroumet, Recine, Paris, 1911, p. 91. 
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the author states: “It is suggested that he attended the Collége de Guyenne at 
Bordeaux.” This suggests, perforce, an interesting possibility. Montaigne fin- 
ished his study at the college in 1546. If Du Bartas entered there at the usual 
age of 6, he would have gone there in 1550, only four years after Montaigne’s 
departure. If Montaigne pursued the law course at Toulouse (and scholars 
generally are in agreement that he did). there is then a striking similarity of 
background in the education of the two men; and this common background 
of the two outstanding writers of Southwest France in the later 16th century 
should have excited the curiosity of Prof. Holmes. In his chapter on the sources 
of Du Bartas he gives a list of 27 authors whom he feels certain that Du Bartas 
read. I have compared this with Villey’s list of authors read by Montaigne, 
and find that Montaigne had read all of them except 3. Of a second list of 
about 45 authors whom Prof. Holmes thinks Du Bartas may have read, Villey 
shows that Montaigne had read 22. One of the authors listed for Du Bartas 
is not in Villey’s list for Montaigne, viz., Jacques Peletier du Mans, but from 
the Essais we learn that Peletier was a guest of Montaigne, perhaps more than 
once. Montaigne even refers to him in one place as “vivant chez moi”, and in 
another as “me disoit chez moi”. So, a comparative study of the two men and 
their works might extend considerably our knowledge of the background of 
French literature of the 16th century. 

On page 7, Prof. Holmes remarks: “Du Bartas was sent to Toulouse for 
the study of law in either 1563 or 1564.” On the next page he says: “The 
future poet became a docteur en droictz in the early summer of 1567.” If the 
second statement is correct, the first must surely be wrong. The law course at 
the University of Toulouse, twenty years in length in the later 13th century, 
was gradually reduced until it fell to five years in the 17th century. Henry 
de Mesmes, who entered upon the study of law at Toulouse in 1545, states 
clearly that it took him six years to complete the course.® No doubt this must 
have been its length when Du Bartas, just a few years later, enrolled at Toulouse, 
and if so, he may have entered upon his study of law about 1561. In a foot- 
note the author says that the poet “did not return to Toulouse after 1567; and 
yet he is specifically addressed as docteur en droictz in certain contracts there- 
after.” There are some facts that Prof. Holmes has overlooked in considering 
this point. One is that during the scholastic year of 1567-1568 (beginning 
with the Fall term) the University of Toulouse remained closed on account of 
the struggles between the Catholics and Protestants in the civil and religious 
wars of the period; so under no circumstances could Du Bartas have returned 
there as a student during that scholastic year. Since Du Bartas did not practice 
his profession,}° we have no definite way of knowing whether or not he ac- 
tually received his degree. In 1574 he addressed a sonnet to Florimond de 
Rémond, the successor to Montaigne as Conseiller in the Parlement at Bordeaux, 
from which (as Prof. Holmes suggests) it is to be inferred that he had spent 
his life after leaving Toulouse at his home in Gascony:!1 “...Tu t’enquiers si, 

8 L’Université de Toulouse, son Passé—son Présent, Toulouse, Privat, 1929, pp. 106, 122. 

® After outlining in detail how the six years were spent, Henry de Mesmes concludes: “En 
fin de six ans nous tinsmes conclusions publiques par deux fois” (Quoted by Cabos, Guy du 
Faur de Pibrac, Champion, Paris, 1922, p. 25). 
10 See book under review, p. 11, n. 37. 
11 The following quotation is taken from Gourcuff et Bénétrix, op. cit., page 2. 
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depuis que j’ai quitté l’escole, J’ai suyvi le barreau ou bien le train guerrier,.. . 
loin d’ambition, d’avarice et d’envie, je passe oisivement en mon Bartas la vie.” 
I think it very probable that Du Bartas, once his course at Toulouse was inter- 
rupted, failed to return and complete the work for his degree, and that for this 
reason he could not practice his profession. 


Again on p. 7, Prof. Holmes states: “One of the poet’s masters was the 
celebrated Cujas.” It is true that Cujas was celebrated, but he was not one of 
Du Bartas’s masters at Toulouse. The facts of Cujas’s life are common knowl- 
edge, and are to be found in any standard encyclopedia. Cujas never enjoyed the 
official title of professor of law at the University of Toulouse, although he did 
conduct at Toulouse a course of lectures on Justinian from 1547 to 1554, at 
which time he left to accept a professorship in the neighboring university of 
Cahors. Since Du Bartas was only ten years of age when Cujas left Toulouse, 
he could not have studied under him there. In the same paragraph containing 
the foregoing item, the author overlooks an interesting fact. He states that 
Du Bartas’s first competition in the Jeux Floraux was in 1564, but fails to add 
that Robert Garnier, the future dramatist, won the prize over him. Further 
on, however, he states that Du Bartas, when considering what type of writing 
to adopt, even thought of tragedy after the manner of Garnier. In the light 
of what has just been said, it is easy to see why the poet thought of following 
in the footsteps of Garnier. They were fellow-students of law, both competed 
at the same time in the Jewx Floraux, and both began their poetic careers at 
Toulouse,—Garnier with his Plaintes amoureuses, and Du Bartas (almost cer- 
tainly) with his Judit. 

On page 6, the author mentions the Muse Chrestiene, but does not explain 
what it was. On page 10, he states: “These three poems: the Judit, the Uranie, 
and the Triomfe de la Foi, were first published, with seven lyrics, at the press 
of Simon Millanges at Bordeaux in 1574.” He does not state there that this 
collection of poems was published under the title of the Muse Chrestiene, and 
although he mentions this title 14 times he nowhere explains its significance. 
It is not until he reaches the last page of the last chapter of the book that the 
reader may learn its connection. Prof. Holmes also surmises that since Jeanne 
d’Albret suggested the theme of the Judit to Du Bartas, she must also have 
suggested to him the Uranie. This does not necessarily follow, and for two 
reasons I think it very likely that she did not. In the first place, if she had, 
the poet would most certainly have mentioned it, for she was too highly es- 
teemed in Southwest France for him to have ignored her. In the second place, 
since the Uranie is addressed to Castera, why not assume that the Seigneur de 
Castera who was Gabriel de Minut, a well-known humanist and brother or son 
(more likely the latter) of the celebrated Jacques de Minut, suggested the poem 
to Du Bartas? The Chateau de Castera was located in what is now Haute 
Garonne, not far from Toulouse. Du Bartas had no doubt become acquainted 
with Castera in his student days at Toulouse; and besides the two men lived 
not a very great distance apart. 


In the brief space at my command it is impossible to make an exhaustive 
review of Prof. Holmes’s book; hence, the remarks which I have made are con- 
fined almost exclusively to the first few pages of the author’s text. However, 
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there remains a word that should be said with regard to Prof. Holmes’s style. 
On the whole, his book gives the impression of being a scholarly compilation 
rather than the well-assimilated treatment of a difficult subject. The biog- 
raphical portion of the book is disappointing because Du Bartas, the man, fails 
to emerge from the pages written by Prof. Holmes. Indeed, the author seems 
to lack the imaginative power necessary to integrate and shape the mass of 
factual details which he has assembled. All too frequently he enumerates in the 
manner of a catalogue maker, and so, too frequently, the reader senses the near- 
ness of the biographer’s notebook. The writing is, perforce, idiomatically weak, 
often trite, and sometimes wordy. The author wishes to be concise. He knows 
the virtue of economy, but attains it too often at the expense of flexibility. 
Sentences pleasing for their rhythm are few. The happy epithet is rare. A 
couple of citations will suffice to illustrate some of the defects of his style. On 
page 10, he writes: “The poet apparently did not like his new subject and he 
advised where to lay the blame if the epic did not appeal.” This sentence is 
hardly intelligible. Perhaps the writer wishes to say: Apparently the poet was 
not entirely pleased with his new subject, and so wished to share with some one 
the responsibility for the poem in case it should not be well received. Again 
on page 15, where Prof. Holmes speaks of the poet’s wish to disembarrass him- 
self, or his reputation, of an early edition of one of his books, one reads “that 
Du Bartas must have called in all the copies on which he could lay hands and 
substituted the new edition.” Here the reader may be permitted to cavil a bit. 
Du Bartas would not have needed to call in copies after he had laid hands on 
them. Prof. Holmes might have said in this connection: It is supposed that Du 
Bartas called in as many copies as he could, and substituted for them the new 
edition. 

In conclusion it may be said that Prof. Holmes has accomplished a difficult 
task, and that his book contains a wide variety of erudition. While there are 
many faults of a minor nature to be found in his work, he, nevertheless, has 
produced a book which will be of valuable aid to students of English as well 
as French literature, and which contains a wealth of material suggestive of 
further research. Let us hope that this critical edition of Du Bartas will turn 
the attention of scholars more in the direction of Southern France, where there is 
still a great deal of scholarly research which needs to be done. 


Joun C. Dawson 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


LA LEGENDE DES TROIS VAN EYCK 


Emile Renders, Jean van Eyck: Son CEuvre, son Style, son Evolution et la Lé- 
gende d’un Frére Peintre, Bruges, 1935, 135 pp,, XVII planches. 


M. Emile Renders, qui avait déja publié un livre sur Van der Weyden 
(1931), un autre sur Hubert van Eyck, Personnage de Légende (1933), est 
l’auteur de l’ouvrage fort curieux dont je me propose de rendre compte. 

M. Renders adopte un ton agressif dés la premiére page. C’est qu’il s’agit, 
en effet, d’une lutte que cet auteur soutient contre certains philologues belges, 
contre des historiens, contre des professeurs, contre la science officielle. M. 
Renders, animé d’un ardent sentiment de patriotisme local, veut rendre 4 Bruges 
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la gloire que Gand, “l’orgueilleuse cité de Charles Quint”, a ravie au “berceau 
commun et unique de l’art des Pays-Bas.” Il combat “la tradition des trois 
illustres van Eyck: Hubert, Jean et la chaste Marguerite représentés en groupe 
dans des éditions romantiques de 1830 et dans les dictionnaires illustrés.” Il 
nous montre l’origine de cette tradition: “la plupart des critiques croyaient, et 
certains doctrinaires y croient encore, que l’excellent archiviste James Weale 
avait démontré par son interprétation des maigres textes gantois de l’époque, 
auxquels il joignait l’épitaphe du XVI° siécle et l’inscription du rétable de 
l’Agneau qu’il tenait pour authentique, que Hubert est un personnage nettement 
déterminé. . .” 

M. Renders nous dit que l’inscription du rétable de l’Agneau ne fut sig- 
nalée pour la premiére fois qu’entre 1616 et 1621 et non en 1550 comme Weale 
le supposait. Cette erreur de Weale n’est pas la seule. Cet archiviste a aussi 
affirmé “sans la moindre preuve” que Huberecht “établi 4 Gand et signalé par 
les documents gantois des années 1424-1426, est le frére de Jean van Eyck.” 


Ce que M. Renders apporte “de plus instructif et de plus récréatif,” ce 
sont les pages ow il nous montre que “ce qu’un critique attribue 4 Hubert est 
rendu 4 Jean par un autre.” Waagen, par exemple, attribue 4 Jean les Anges 
Chanteurs, les Juges Intégres, les Chevaliers du Christ. 1 considére les Ermites 
et les Pélerins, Adam, V’Eve, les Anges Musiciens, Dieu le Pére, Marie et Saint 
Jean-Baptiste comme l’ceuvre de Hubert. W. Bode assigne les Anges Chanteurs 
et les Anges Musiciens 4 Jean. Otto Seeck laisse 4 Jean l’Adam et l’'Eve. Alfred 
Marks attribue 4 Jean les Anges Chanteurs et les Anges Musiciens. Karl Voll 
pense que tout le rétable de l’Agneau est dai a Jean. Il n’y voit pas trace de 
la main de Hubert. Pour Max Dvorak, des 24 panneaux du rétable, Hubert en 
a peint 34% et Jean 20%. Durand-Gréville en attribue 21 & Hubert et 3 a 
Jean. Tout cela, en effet, semble bien déconcertant. 

En outre, M. Renders examine le style de l’ceuvre eyckienne et s’efforce de 
prouver l’unité de celle-ci. Pour rendre sa thése plus claire, il divise cette ceuvre 
en quatre périodes. Les deux premiéres, ou périodes hollandaises, comprennent 
les années 1415 @ 1425 (1415-1420; 1420-1425). La troisiéme et la quatriéme, 
périodes flamandes ou brugeoises, commencent en mai 1425 (1425-1432; 
1432-1441). 

Le rétable de l’Agneau appartient 4 la fois 4 la deuxiéme et 4 la troisiéme 
période. “C’est ce chevauchement qui détermina Weile....a diviser les pan- 
neaux entre les deux prétendus fréres. . . .” “Nos planches”, ajoute M. Renders, 
“‘prouveront que dans les petites ceuvres hubertiennes comme dans celles attri- 
buées 4 Jean et signées par lui nous rencontrons les mémes caractéristiques, les 
mémes formes, les mémes touches nerveuses, le méme esprit, en un mot, le 
méme ensemble de caractéres équivalant 4 une signature de Jean.” 

Conclusions et morale: M. Renders pense avoir “démontré.... . . que les 
miniatures attribuées 4 Hubert par M. Hulin..... sont 4 la base de l’ceuvre 
johannesque et que la miniature La Vierge entre les Vierges”’.. .se rattache.... 
“a la Sainte Barbe et a la Vierge a la Fontaine d’Anvers, datées et signées par 
Jean.” 

Faut-il croire que les ouvrages de M. Renders mettront fin & “une ére 
néfaste consacrée 4 des dédoublements faciles mais injustes de l’ceuvre des grands 
créateurs 4 travers leur évolution, autant qu’ la création de puissantes écoles 
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de peinture inconnues et & l’exaltation de génies nés de la fantaisie. . . .?” Faut- 
il abandonner les hypothéses qui font “‘actuellement le bonheur et la 
de la Wallonie ainsi que la réputation de ses... .défenseurs wallons.. .”? 


Marcet Francon 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PERCURSORS OF 
BAYLE AND FONTENELLE 


Harcourt Brown, Scientific Organizations in Seventeenth-Century France 
(1620-1680), Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1934, xxii + 306 pp. 


This volume presents a study of some of the private assemblies of 17th- 
century amateurs in natural science. It seeks to indicate the preponderant réle 
such groups played both in the growth of scientific liberalism and in the prog- 
ress in general standards of culture. The subject is of two-fold interest: to those 
dealing with the growth of the natural sciences, the 17th century must always 
hold a place of permanent value; and to the student of literary history, the 
story of the gradual evolution of scientific and philosophical thought during 
that period is a necessary background for the proper understanding of the age 
and its products. 

The beginnings of investigations and conferences on a multitude of ques- 
tions may be noted as early as 1616. At that time the famous Cabinet of the 
fréres Dupuy was flourishing and set the pace for other learned bodies. Among 
these may be remarked the groups of Mile de Gournay, of Conrart, of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, of Le Vasseur d’Etioles, and of Renaudot. These and many 
other associations existed side by side, sometimes in accord, sometimes in oppo- 
sition. Collectively they furnished a place for discussion, expression of opinion, 
for the announcement of discoveries and theories, and for the trial of methods. 
In signalizing their importance, Dr. Brown lays no claim to originality. Fournel, 
Perrens, Reynier, Lanson and others, have frequently directed attention to the 
free-thinkers and natural philosophers, and have suggested the possibilities latent 
in a close study of them. Up to this time, however, the nature of these asso- 
ciations had been treated quite generally, and their exact characteristics had re- 
mained unanalyzed. It is in beginning this task of analysis that the author 
renders an important service. 

After the Dupuys, who dominated the early third of the century, one 
passes to Théophraste Renaudot, a colorful figure, who, like John Law in the 
century following, seizes the imagination. The author, however, has preserved 
a sense of balance, and passes directly to the matter of the conférences, their 
nature, purpose and influence. It seems that it would have been worthwhile to 
insert here a paragraph as a reminder of the changes taking place chez Conrart; 
the development of the Académie Francaise would, thus, be brought into per- 
spective. But from the point of view of the entire century, the outstanding 
figure of the middle period is neither Renaudot nor Conrart: it is Mersenne. A 
man of tremendous activity and of an engaging personality, Mersenne made 
possible the meetings which brought together such men as Pascal, Gassendi, 
Descartes, Roberval, and others. Of even greater importance was the universal 
correspondence which he maintained in an effort to keep in touch with the out- 
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standing scientists and literati of the day. Mersenne’s particular interest was 
England; and his letters to that country formed a major source of information 
for English scholars, for it was through them that they learned of continental 
developments, whether in France or elsewhere. Hence, it is to be hoped that the 
edition of his complete correspondence, undertaken by Mme Tannery and M. de 
Waard, may be carried through successfully, and that a close study of his ideas 
may follow. 

As a point of departure into the third phase of development, up to 1680, 
the author selects the dissenters, who felt that the now officially sponsored 
French Academy was inadequate to represent learning in France. These indi- 
viduals began meeting at the home of Henri-Louis de Montmor, and, about 
1654, formally organized an academy which was to be the embyro of the later 
Académie des Sciences. Two sharply differentiated units soon appeared in the 
Montmor assembly, the amateurs and the experimentalists. The one wished to 
talk, theorize, and preserve the typical dilettante attitude, whereas the other 
was concerned with more exact scientific effort, and was, therefore, more 
serious in purpose. The history of the Montmor Academy, as related by Dr. 
Brown, is the record of constant bickering and friction between these two units, 
first, over Cartesianism, next, over the place to be assigned to experimentalism, 
then over personalities. From the second and more serious group there develop- 
ed, eventually, the Académie des Sciences; but it was a considerably altered 
group after coming under the guidance of Colbert. After a period of indecision, 
he chose to make the organization more cosmopolitan and to include therein 
only the more productive scholars. Dr. Brown conclusively puts to rest the 
vague, but persistent, tradition which makes of the Montmor group the original 
of the British Royal Society. 

To some extent, there is a break between Chapter 7 and the remainder of 
the book. Chapters 8 through 12 preserve the general theme of the text, it is 
true, but they resemble monographs rather than closely integrated portions of a 
history. It is well to bear in mind, however, that the author conceives of his 
work as exploratory, and that, in consequence, he may be allowed considerable 
latitude. After reading the section on Henry Justel, one feels that this portion 
of the book represents the sine qua non to Dr. Brown, especially since its treat- 
ment is enthusiastic. Justel was a systematic and presevering skeptic who 
wielded an immediate influence upon Parisian learning, and who corresponded 
at length and regularly with Oldenburg in England, beginning about 1664 and 
continuing until his death in 1693. Furthermore, the most celebrated English- 
men of the time, Wren, Pepys, Locke, Algernon Sidney, Compton, Halley, v‘s- 
ited him in Paris. 

The next two chapters deal with the growth of the Press and with pro- 
vincial academies. The first is devoted largely to a discussion of the relative 
places assigned to the Journal des Savants and to the Philosophical Transactions. 
Undoubtedly the time was opportune for a kind of learned periodical. Scholars 
and scientists were anxious to keep informed; and the official and unofficial 
secretaries of the various organizations were hard put to find some auxiliary 
means of distributing news and views. The printing press was the only logical 
solution to the problem. Dr. Brown’s discussion of the academies outside of 
Paris is a sketch: it could hardly be more, for a description of this aspect of life 
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in 17th-century France, at best, would depend upon scattered, almost inaccessi- 
ble documents. Dealing with a like problem of source-material in preparation 
of his recent work on the intellectual backgrounds of the French Revolution, 
Prof. Daniel Mornet confesses that, after ten years of search, he has just begun 
to tap the fund of original sources in the provincial depositories. The same may 
be said of the groups at Montpellier, Toulouse, and Caen, mentioned by Dr. 
Brown, — the latter, in particular, because of Huet. 

Chapter 11 deals with an interested member of the Montmor assembly, 
Abbé Bourdelot, who withdrew, in 1664, to set up his own organization. Its 
first interest was medicine, but, by 1670, the scope of activity had broadened 
to include practically all topics of current discussion. By judicious appeal to 
facile erudition and entertainment, and with support from the aristocracy, 
Bourdelot’s Academy became an institution that appealed to les honnétes gens. 
Unlike Renaudot, Bourdelot was not a thinker, but a patron; and under his 
favor his Academy continued to flourish and to carry on the best traditions 
of the amateur associations of the earlier part of the century. 

The concluding chapter of Dr. Brown’s study is short, and confines itself 
to general remarks about the need of further investigation along this particular 
line. In it we find also the modest statement that the book is intended merely 
to explore certain phases of activity among those persons interested in natural 
science. It seems to the reviewer, however, that the value of the contribution 
is much more important. This is doubly true because the author has taken 
great pains to document his work, and to pass judgment only after having 
marshalled facts in support of the opinion given. Indeed, aside from its merit 
as a critical study, and from its interest as a chapter in the history of science, 
the work re-opens the question of the interregnum of 1690-1710 in the field of 
literature and social thought. Were Bayle and Fontenelle the first of the “phi- 
losophes”? Dr. Brown identifies himself with the more modern group in be- 
lieving that both were continuators instead of initiators. To the modernists, 
18th-century skepticism and experimentalism are no more than continuations 
of tendencies already well afoot during the 17th century. The more traditional 
viewpoint has been that the experimental movement gained practically no hold 
before the very end of the century, that skepticism was largely a development 
from experimentalism, and that Bayle and Fontenelle were the immediate fore- 
runners of the new-type thought of the 18th century. An immediate desidera- 
tum in beginning a conclusive study of the question will be an authoritative 
investigation of the Cabinet Dupuy, its activities, habitués, influence. A second 
need will be monographs on certain leaders hitherto neglected: Pierre Petit, 
Adrien Auzout, Thevenot, Boviliau, etc. A third point to note is that there has 
been no connected study of the reflection of this 17th-century scientific move- 
ment in its contemporary literature. 


France in the 17th century was not alone a nation of princely generals, 
learned ladies, and a great Court; this artificial existence had its counterpart in 
each stratum of the social fabric; and life was as important in one as in the 
other. Dr. Brown adds to the traditions of Classicism, the Church, the pré- 
cieuses ridicules, the Court, and all the rest, the movement of experimentalism, 
the same movement which characterizes the century in other European nations. 
Further, he introduces a touch of cosmopolitanism, wherein he approaches the 
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field of Prof. Ascoli’s monumental work, La Grande-Bretagne devant Opinion 
francaise au XVIle Siecle. But where M. Ascoli’s study is devoted primarily to 
Anglo-French relations, Dr. Brown is concerned with showing that the essential 
features of scientific encyclopedism were prevalent in France throughout the 
century. The movements of ambassadors, influential Englishmen, special en- 
voys, books — all are so many aspects of the general story. Dr. Brown’s work 
should, therefore, be placed on the shelf alongside that of M. Ascoli, as its 
complement. 


I. W. Brock 
Emory UNIVERSITY 


THE EVOLUTION OF FERDINAND BRUNETIERE’S THOUGHT 


Elton Hocking, Ferdinand Brunetiére: The Evolution of a Critic, University 
of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Madison, 1936. 


At first glance the title seems a paradox for Brunetiére passes as a classic 
exemplar of esprit de géométrie. In what sense, one may ask, does geometry 
evolve? Let us recall then that the critic began with an onslaught on the na- 
turalistic novel and ended by unstinted eulogy of Balzac. The thorough and 
thoughtful study of Dr. Hocking reveals not only change, but frequent con- 
tradiction in details. “The evolution of the conception of art of this disciple 
of Bossuet might well be entitled: Histoire des Variations.” The essence of his 
critical theory is drawn from Darwinism and variation is to be expected, espe- 
cially in a combative temperament given to speculation and generalization. 
When he is mistaken, it is, an Lemaitre remarks, for good reasons, vigorously de- 
duced, yet he unwittingly proved that rationalists, like impressionists, have 
adventures. 

Dr. Hocking’s analysis shakes down the conception of an unchanging 
Brunetiére by revealing the richness of his thought and work. The first chapter, 
The Man, offers a spirited portrait of his temper and traces the broad outlines 
of his work. The remaining chapters,—The Traditionalist, The Rationalist, The 
Moralist,—are less coherent; the titles are chonsen rather with a view to marking 
fundamental aspects of the critic’s mind than as summarizing the matter treated. 
In general, each section is concerned with a decade of his activity, but the three 
trends are mingled and distinctly visible throughout his career. Under The 
Traditionalist we read: “This study suggests that he was primarily a moralist 
and a rationalist.” As such he was following a well-established tradition in 
French literature and applied it in judging the work of his contemporaries,— 
first, the naturalists. He attacks them for seeking reality rather than univer- 
sality; and we think of Aristotle’s distinction between historic and poetic truth. 
Now Brunetiére was profoundly versed in history, but he sought in it the 
law of the one rather than of the many, and a basis for objective standards of 
judgment. “It is not enough to have seen, to have observed, but there must 
also be something general (so much for science), and something universally 
human (so much for art), bound up in your observation.” Thus, history be- 
comes in Brunetiére’s hands the potent ally of a classic literary tradition. The 
value of both history and tradition lies in the “interior logic” that may be de- 
rived from them and which checks idiosyncracies in art or judgment. “Tradi- 
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tion is not all the past but only that which survives and is active.” Hence, he 
insists on the subordination of details, however felicitous, to a rationally con- 
ceived whole. 


Brunetiére’s cult of form leads him for a moment to the defence, in poetry 
at least, of art for art’s sake, but this is soon swept aside by more basic require- 
ments of his thought. He is always the moralist, in both the English and the 
French sense of the term. For him the proper study of mankind is man, and 
man in so far as he constitutes an order different from the natural. “Man is 
not so-much a part of nature as he is separate and distinct from it.” Doubtless 
this line of thought was inspired by his dislike of the naturalists, but it has a 
clear humanistic side which has its roots in his traditionalism. Zola and his 
school degrade humanity: hence, Brunetiére finds them false and turns first to 
G. Eliot, then to the Russian novelists, to find the psychological sympathy which 
is essential to realistic fiction. Irony, he says, is always sterile. Only through 
sympathy may the human element in man be grasped. If by sympathy he 
meant at first an emotional communion, he soon identified it with an intellectual 
intuition and stressed primarily the “purely philosophic import of a work.” 
Hence, the approbation accorded to Maupassant (1888), and the tendency 
to make of psychology a science of casuistry which “is necessary to solve the 
quandary caused by conflicting duties.” For the latter idea he finds support 
in tradition from Corneille to Daudet. 


Finally, Brunetiére’s conception of originality in art is that of past cen- 
turies: ““To invent means not to find something uncommon, but to renew the 
commonplace and make it your own.” Quest of the exotic for its own sake 
is a mark of decadence. “The true way of avoiding platitudes is to think for 
yourself.” This means to think as a man, as the heir of the ages, and so to in- 
terpret a link of human destiny. Originality comes from the mind, not from 
the senses; it is the individual stamp on a bit of universal experience. 


Critics are agreed in seeing the influence of Nisard on Brunetiére’s early 
years; later, in the second decade of his activity, “aesthetic considerations gave 
way ta historical or philosophical ones.” He was then at the height of his 
fervor for the theory of genres. Exposition and criticism of this system, which 
he never abandoned, fill the chapter on The Rationalist. The évolution des 
genres is a natural development from Brunetiére’s conception of traditionalism 
and closely related to ““Taine’s theory of moment, understood as momentum or 
vitesse acquise.” Interest in Schopenhauer is indicated from 1886 to 1895 by 
summaries of his and Brunetiére’s conception of art; and the influence of the 
German philosopher was not foreign to our critic’s conversion to Catholicism. 
Schopenhauer’s thought “seemed to offer a rational basis for human conduct, 
and to provide an object for that need to believe which he (B.) so profoundly 
felt... It subordinated the individual to society.” 


“The social question is a moral question and the moral question is a reli- 
gious question.” This gives the essence of Brunetiére’s thought during the last 
decade of his life, when he was fighting for Christian socialism. It is not in 
contradiction with his earlier views but rather a continuation of them. “‘Reli- 
gion, politics, literature and art are made for man”, he declares, and he would 
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apply his evolutionary theories to apologetics. It is true that for a time his 
polemic exaggerated his m4 sa and led to some most doubtful pronounce- 
ments when he touched on literary matters. He is even led by his championship 
of modernity to an acceptance of the idea of progress which he had combated 
so vigorously in earlier years. 

Dr. Hocking’s book reveals untiring study and, by numerous excerpts, lays 
before the reader a panorama of the evolution of Brunetiére’s thought. The 
very determination to be absolutely complete, to slight no meandering, makes 
inevitable a certain jerkiness. The master himself uttered a warning: “When- 
ever it is a question of penetrating the significance of a complex phenomenon, 
it is useless, if not dangerous, to devote oneself to minute matters of detail.” 
Yet his readers must often reflect that there is also danger in generalization. 


Benjy. M. Woopsrince 
REED COLLEGE 


BASQUE FOLKLORE 


Resurreccién Maria de Azkue, Euskalerriaren Yakintza. Literatura popular del 
Pais Vasco, Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1935, 472 pp. 


This remarkable work deals wih the folklore of the Basque provinces. The 
author, who is Director of the Basque Academy and, at the same time, a mem- 
ber of the Spanish Academy, is well known among philologists for a great 
number of works and, especially, for his Diccionario vasco-espatol-francés and 
his Morfologia vasca, which are the most complete and most learned books 
ever published about the Basque language. 

In this new volume, Dr. Azkue gathers all the legends, popular beliefs and 
superstitions of his native land. Before him, the English scholar, W. Webster, 
had already written a few articles about the same subject; and, in 1883, Julien 
Vinson published his beautiful work, entitled Le Folk-lore du Pays basque. But 
Azkue’s work is much more complete than those of his predecessors. He has 
taken the trouble to travel through every little village of the Basque region 
and to gather the popular beliefs of the people from their very mouths and in 
their own words. And this gives the book a new value for those who are in- 
terested in the Basque dialects. It converts it into an invaluable treasure in 
which we find the various peculiarities, idioms, and varieties of meaning and 
of vocabulary of the different regions in which the Basque language is spoken. 

The book is written in parallel columns in Basque and Spanish, so that it 
may be read in its entirety by those who are not acquainted with the Basque 
language. It is divided into 19 chapters, each one of which deals with legends 
about one particular subject: animals, birds, the church, birth, death, the home, 
etc. 

In a good many instances the author compares the Basque beliefs and super- 
stitions with those of other countries: France, Germany, Brittany, ancient 
Greece and Rome, and we are struck by the fact that in many cases they are 
almost identical. 

In conclusion, this volume is a noteworthy addition to folklore literature 
and is indispensable to those who are anxious to know more about a race whose 
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history and whose very language are still surrounded with sd much mystery. 
Josern L. Perrier 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BELGIAN ART AND LITERATURE 


P. Saintenoy, Les Arts et les Artistes 4 la Cour de Bruxelles, Bruxelles, 1932, 
179 pp. et XXXI planches. 


Dés le mois d’octobre 1914 M. Saintenoy entreprit d’écrire “Vhistoire du 
quartier du Parc 4 Bruxelles 4 la fin du XVIIle siécle”; mais, au cours de ses 
recherches, M. Saintenoy a “été frappé de la grandeur et de la majesté du drame 
historique qui s’est joué sur le Coudenberg” et il a voulu remonter 4 l’histoire 
des forteresses du XlIle siécle qui s’élevaient sur le Coudenberg, le frigidus 
mons. Cette élévation de terrain qu’était le Coudenberg a aujourd’hui disparu, 
et ses terres sont allées combler un vallon qui existait 4 l’endroit ot se trouve 
aujourd’hui la place des Palais. 

Les premiers documents relatifs au Coudenberg datent de 1107. A ce 
moment il y avait sur cette hauteur une chapelle et un chateau fortifié. 

M. S. passe en revue les représentations graphiques du chateau des Chite- 
lains de Bruxelles et nous renseigne sur les dispositions défensives, le donjon, 
le plan du Chateau qui disparait dés le début du XIVe siécle. [Il y avait aussi, 
sur le Coudenberg, le Chateau des ducs de Brabant. Celui-ci fut embelli par 
ses différents propriétaires. Le Parc fut aussi l’objet de beaucoup de soins. 
Signalons la ménagerie ob se trouvaient “d’estranges bestes” que Philippe le Beau 
avait fait amener d’Espagne. C’est 1a, peut-étre, qu’en 1520 Albert Diirer fit 
des dessins d’animaux d’aprés nature. En 1563, on amena 4 Bruxelles un élé- 
phant qui fut présenté 4 Marguerite de Parme. 

Ainsi ce livre nous donne des détails intéressants et pittoresques sur les 
constructions et le Parc du Coudenberg. L’érudition trés solide de M. S. ne 
’a pas empéché de faire un récit vivant qu’on lit avec beaucoup de plaisir. 


Simone Bergmans, Denis Calvart, Peintre anversois, Fondateur de VPEcole 
bolonaise, Bruxelles, 1934, 80 pp. et 13 planches. 


Mlle S. B. étudie d’abord la vie, puis la formation et l’ceuvre de Denis 
Calvart. Ce peintre avait, pendant sa vie, une réputation trés grande; mais, 
si, au moment de sa mort, on lui rendit les plus grands honneurs 4 Bologne, il 
tomba pourtant rapidement dans |’oubli. 

Calvart naquit 4-Anvers, probablement entre 1540 et 1545. Vers 1562, 
il partit pour I’Italie. Il avait l’intention d’aller 4 Rome; mais, passant par 
Bologne, il y fut si bien accueilli qu’il y resta. Il eut alors pour maitre le 
peintre Prospero Fontana, puis il passa chez Sabbatini qu’il accompagna 4 Rome 
en 1572 quand le cardinal bolonais Ugo Boncompagni fut élu Pape sous le 
nom de Grégoire XIII. Calvart rentra 4 Bologne vers 1575 et il ouvrit la une 
école qui fut immédiatement florissante. L’enseignement qu’il donnait était 
méthodique et reposait sur l’étude de l’anatomie, de la perspective, et sur 
l’analyse des chefs-d’ceuvre de l’art antique. Il semble étre resté & Bologne 
jusqu’a la date de sa mort en 1619. 

Calvart fut formé par le mil*eu d’Anvers. C’est dans cette ville qu'il 
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pratiqua le genre du paysage et qu’il acquit le faire minutieux qu'il garda toute 
sa vie. 

On peut distinguer trois périodes dans les ceuvres de Calvart. 

On ne connait aucune peinture que Calvart eft faite 4 Anvers, avant son 
départ pour I’Italie. A Bologne, chez son premier maitre, il faisait les fonds et 
les paysages dans les tableaux de Fontana. Les sujets allégoriques et mythologi- 
ques semblent rares chez Calvart; la seule ceuvre signée et datée (1568) qui 
puisse servir 4 établir la premiére maniére de ce peintre est, pourtant, la Vigi- 
lance (Pinacothéque de Bologne).. Cette premiére maniére se caractérise par 
Vimportance du paysage, “par l’étude de la figure humaine, par la recherche des 
plans et du volume, par l’étude de la draperie et enfin par la palette, d’abord 
dure et fraiche, qui évolue” et qui va “vers une touche plus fondue et plus 
riche.” 

La période romaine va de 1572 4 1575 (?) et se marque par l’influence 
des maitres romains et surtout de Raphaél. 

Puis la deuxiéme période bolonaise qui correspond 4 la fondation d’une 
école vers 1575. On distingue alors dans les ceuvres de Calvart l’influence de 
Pécole de Parme; mais bien vite le tempérament du flamand reprend le dessus, 
et Calvart se forme un style a lui. 

Mlle S. B. termine son étude par cette remarque: “On a beaucoup parlé de 
Vinfluence de I’Italie sur nos peintres. Il est juste d’établir également !’action 
que ceux-ci ont exercée par dela les monts. Calvart parait étre un des exemples 
typiques de |’influence septentrionale en Italie, 4 la fin du XVIe siécle.” 


Marcet FrRaNcon 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


Jean Tousseul, Le Testament, (Vol. V. of Jean Clarambaux), Bruxelles, Les 
Editions de Belgique, 1936, 15 Belgian frs. 


This is the final volume ef Jean Tousseul’s masterpiece. A brief foreword 
explains why the original plan was not carried out. “Nous avions écrit plu- 
sieurs chapitres d’un autre volume. { Il racontait les aventures de notre héros 
qui se perdait dans les foules. Celles-ci étaient 4 la fois émouvantes et déce- 
vantes: pardonnables. Mais parmi elles se glissaient des silhouettes équivoques 
et nous constatames bientét que nous rédigions un pamphlet, que suivraient 
deux autres pamphlets. Or nous avions passé l’age ou I’on écrit des satires. . . 
La vie de notre héros et la nétre furent parfois paralléles. ..mais nous affirmons 
qu’elles ne se rejoignirent jamais, sauf peut-étre aux jours d’incertitude spirituelle 
et matérielle.” Jean Tousseul has never confounded satire and art. If he has 
engaged in the political and social “turmoil of ants”, there remains in his writ- 
ing only the serene reflection of bitter experience. 


The poetry of Le Testament cannot fail to reach the most casual reader, 
but its full poignancy will be felt by those who know something of his other 
books and who can follow the parallel between his hero and himself. ‘Tout 
ce que mes lettres bréves ne contenaient pas, vous le découvrirez dans ce volume: 
vous allez me connaitre comme si vous étiez né dans mon village gris et comme 
si vous m’aviez accompagné dans mes vagabondages”, he writes. What then 
have we in Le Testament? A middle-aged man, broken by his struggle to better 
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the lot of humanity, has taken refuge in a cottage and found sympathy in the 
elder daughter of his host. She carries on her mother’s work; her joy is in mak- 
ing a Utopia of her humble dwelling. Jean Clarambaux renounces his plan of 
returning to the political arena and joins her in loving care of birds and flowers; 
he has determined to live his testament rather than write it. Already in the 
foreword to La Rafale, the author told of an old man who had sought consola- 
tion in rare flowers during the fury of the war. “C’était un philosophe que 
les hommes avaient décu et qui s’était réfugié dans le monde végétal.” In his 
last book, Lutins, we find again the meeting of Jean Tousseul and Jean Claram- 
baux: men are incurable, but from love of nature’s humblest creatures may 
come “un peu de bonté au monde qui en a bien besoin.” 


A glance backward over the four preceding volumes will give the setting 
of Le Testament. The childhood of Jean Clarambaux was passed in Le Village 
Gris, whose inhabitants are sketched in unforgettable silhouettes. They will 
haunt Jean’s memory, and he will always regret having left the hamlet by the 
Meuse. Yet even there man is, on occasion, wolf to man, and the ultra-sensitive 
child sheds tears over gendarme and peasant, mutual victims of a riot. “Quand 
tu auras compris, tu feras comme moi, tu ne voudras plus voir personne,” re- 
marks M. Nalonsart, an eccentric philanthropist whose illusions are dead. He 
figures prominently in the three following volumes and his philosophy resembles 
that of the author. — Le Retour opens six years later. Apparitions of rustic 
maidens who touched the adolescent’s heart alternate with scenes of village 
life. Jean renounces a proffered university career to remain as schoolmaster 
among his friends. Deeply imbued with Tolstoi’s gospel of love, he would 
“‘vaincre la vieille misére humaine.” — L’Eclaircie shows him at work, beloved 
by his pupils, old and young. He would teach them the beauty of the uni- 
verse, concentrated in the village. At the end comes the news of Austria’s 
declaration of war on Serbia. — La Rafale portrays the village in the midst 
of Armageddon. Here as always, the author offers a vision at once epitomized 
and complete, — the village might be on any of the fronts, yet it is always 
le village gris. During the last weeks of the struggle, the rumor spreads that 
the determination of the Allies to establish a new government in Germany is 
hindering peace negotiations. “Une pseudo-république allemande ne vaut pas 
la vie de cent mille hommes, disait M. Nalonsart. On tue par dignité militaire 
et nos pauvres soldats tombent chaque jour comme des mouches. L’avenir 
démentira les espérances d’une victoire totale.” Jean Tousseul had protested 
against the continuation of the butchery and, after the armistice, suffered 
persecution as a defeatist. The record of this and of his subsequent efforts to 
discover “‘le salut des peuples” he has excluded from his work. Yet there are 
discreet echoes here and there, notably in the sketch, Une Station (La Maison 
Perdue), and in the novel, La Veilleuse, where, as he says, he has paid “le tribut 
& Pinquiétude contemporaine.” At the end, the anonymous hero declares: 
“Nous avons tort, lorsque nous nous attelons au salut des hommes, de ne pas 
chercher notre propre centre d’équilibre.” It is this centre of equilibrium that 
Jean Clarambaux has found in Le Testament. 

Jean Tousseul’s entire work is admirably designated by the title of the 
anthology chosen by Raoul Couvreur, Le Poéme de la Terre et des Hommes. 
The land is specifically the Mosane country where he grew up, and the men the 
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humble peasants among whom he is proud to number himself, yet in them are 
mirrored the joys and \soledans of humanity. The plots are always slight, or 
rather the myriad incidents, always intensely dramatic in themselves, are re- 
duced to their elemental simplicity. That is Jean Tousseul’s way of unveiling 
the universal through the particular. 
Benj. M. Woopsriwce 
Reep CoLLecEe 
ITALIAN LITERARY QUARTERLY 
TWO STUDIES ON CARDUCCI AND SEVERAL RECENT NOVELS 


NOVEL of considerable importance, not of the moody or subjective va- 
riety, is to be found in Alberto Moravia’s Le ambizioni sbagliate 
(Mondadori; Milan, 1935). Moravia has progressed in more ways than 

one since he put out his sensationall Gli indifferenti (The Indifferent Ones) 
in 1929. His style is now finely worked in with subtle analysis and delicate 
coloration. There is in evidence also a more compelling force that drives his 
characters in Le ambizioni sbagliate hopelessly and inevitably to tragedy. This 
seems to be a reversal of his technique in The Indifferent Ones, whose characters 
stood out either devoid of all sense of morality or else stricken with inertia. 
This progress, nevertheless, has been more in the direction of form and compo- 
sition and, above all, in a sense of finality which his previous creations lacked. 
Notwithstanding these commendable qualities, the novel has an organic ail- 
ment: the author still persists in his thesis of implied morality via themes in 
which sordid immorality and embarrassing situations form dominant notes. 
Let it be repeated again that no rule is suggested here that Moravia should not 
depict the repulsive side of life. Rather he should observe it with theme and 
attitude slightly reversed. If Moravia must insist on his note of condemnation, 
despair and futility, as regards social morality in general, then let his viewpoint 
contain its element of dignity and let it lead more decisively to a worthier 
end: not all life is totally abject, nor is every human creature a piece of wreck- 
age caught in its torrent. His characters thus far, including those in Le ambi- 
zioni sbagliate, cannot be considered other than human wreckage with either 
no goal or else one of perdition! Again let it be repeated that he achieved 
something in The Indifferent Ones through his indirect moralization on the cor- 
rupt side of society. Le ambizioni sbagliate cannot be considered as having at- 
tained the finite and worthy aim expected of so talented a writer as is Moravia. 

If Moravia leaves one cold and bewildered, Bonaventura Tecchi creates quite 
an opposite atmosphere in I Villatauri (The Last of the Villatauri, Mondadori; 
Milan, 1935). It is indeed a meritorious novel, dealing with the mental re- 
habilitation of Guido Villatauri, the last of his line. Suffering from strange 
inhibitions and distorted psychological perspectives (all this on account of living 
in mortal fear of his domineering father) , Guido is on the verge of succumbing 
to a fatal and nervous derangement,—to certain death, where his brother had 
preceded him. But with the passing of his father, he emerges miraculously sane, 
as if reborn, gathering strength and mental fortitude as he assumes his duties 
and takes his place in life as a man of courage and conviction. There is some- 
thing healthful and convincing in this story which, in spite of a somber theme, 
rises to stateliness and vitality. Hope and encouragement are the dominant 
overtones. This type of novel, to be sure, growing out of nutritious and more 
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healthful material, is to be preferred to the broody and introspective variety 
of which Italy of late has had her share. Bonaventura Tecchi is to be con- 
gratulated for adhering to the fundamental principles of novel-composition, 
namely, the art of story-telling. Despite an almost imperceptible echo of 
Thomas Mann, his scenes in town and country stand out and are refreshing. 
And, as a final word, the moral in which the work is couched teaches that from 
abjection and weakness the individual can rise to strength and morality. This 
would be the opposite to the Moravian formula, in which dissolution and utter 
collapse accompany the dénouements. 

Another novel projected mainly on a country-setting and having a some- 
what similar flavor to the one above is Carlo Linati’s Cantalupa (Milan, Fratelli 
Treves). All due homage paid to Linati’s skill as narrator, it must be said that, 
as yet, he has not given the public a novel of architectonic proportions, with 
characters that stand in high relief. Instead, his characters seem to lack flesh 
and blood of pulsating texture. That Linati chooses to delineate ordinary or 
average human beings is his prerogative. Yet, on the other hand, one can say 
that this is just exactly where art and genius come in: it is not so much the 
type of characterization selected but the manner in which it is painted. Caenta- 
lupa, episodical and lacking organic plasticity is, on the whole, the story of an 
intelligent young man of moderate ambitions, multiple capacities, but of no 
outstanding achievements. He represents, in short, the well-to-do man of the 
transitional period into the present century (1890-1915),—a period in which 
the episodes of the novel are unfolded, constituting undoubtedly echoes and 
reminiscences of the author’s youth. That the novel possesses moments of charm 
and serenity is undeniable, and yet, valued as a whole, it ends with little to 
stimulate the imagination, but leaves much to be desired. 

Giovanni Papini’s study of Carducci, Grandezza di Carducci (Florence, 
Vallecchi), is a little volume consisting of three essays: L’umanita del Carducci, 
originally a lecture delivered at the University of Bologna (Carducci’s beloved 
city); Carducci alma sdegnosa (Carducci, Scornful Soul), also a lecture, later 
published in Nuova Antologia (Sept., 1935); and, Il Carducci, poeta appearing 
in Scuola e Cultura (March- Sept., 1935) (see also author’s note, p. 15). 
Papini has endeavored here to give fresh evaluations on the poet without having 
recourse to the material of his exhaustive monograph, L’Uomo Carducci (1917). 
In these three essays one should not look for detailed study and extensive docu- 
mentation. Rather, one finds values in the literary and philosophic veins as 
well as in the reverence and admiration Papini has for the poet. 

If Papini’s Grandezza di Carducci are essays to be appraised primarily from 
an artistic point of view, an essay of considerable research, of penetrating criti- 
cism and extensive documentation is to be found in the preface (122 pp.) to 
Prose scelte (Selected Prose; Bologna, Zanichelli), by Lorenzo Bianchi and Paolo 
Nediani. In this essay, I] Grande Artiere, the authors stress these dominant 
traits in Carducci: Italianita, sincerita, virilité. Of the 350 of his selected prose- 
writings, the articles on criticism and polemics constitute the most forceful 
portions of the text. In all, the volume his been decorously prepared on fine 
paper, with the notes and illustrations a special feature. 

O. A. BoNTEMPO 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New York 
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RUMANIAN LINGUISTICS 


Bulletin Linguistique, publié par A. Rosetti, Tome III, Paris-Bucuresti, Librairie 

E. Droz—Editura “Cultura Nationala”, 1935, 194 pp. 

Prof. Al. Rosetti of the Bucharest University Faculty of Letters, who heads 
the Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics and edits an annual Bulletin Lin- 
guistique, offers its third-year issue. The publication, widely circulated in 
Occidental Europe and reviewed in our notes since its inception,! is a welcome 
contribution of Rumanian scholarship to linguistics. The correct scientific 
attitude as well as its continuity, for which no sacrifice has been spared, make 
the work of Prof. Rosetti and his associates, Drs. A. Graur and J. Byck, dis- 
tinctly valuable. 

In his “Sur la Théorie de la Syllabe”, Prof. Rosetti gives a synthesis from 
the physiological, physical and psychological points of view. “Le probléme 
de la syllabe”, states the author, “est situé au centre des préoccupations du 
phonéticien. Définir et délimiter la syllabe constitue pour lui le complément 
indispensable de l’étude des sons parlés pris 4 l’état isolé. La plupart des phoné- 
ticiens se sont prononcés sur la nature de la syllabe. Si nous livrons nos re- 
marques 4 l’impression, c’est dans l’intention de donner un apercu actuel de la 
question et de montrer ce qui, dans les explications preposées, peut étre con- 
sidéré aujourd-hui comme définitivement acquis.” And he concludes: “En 
abordant le probléme de la syllabe de plusieurs cétés et en vérifiant la théorie 
sur les faits, on peut, aujourd-hui, présenter une théorie de la syllabe qui ait 
le mérite de répondre aux diverses objections et de concilier les témoignages qui, 
au premier abord, semblent divergents. Il reste 4 voir si les recherches ulté- 
rieures pourront renouveler la théorie générale de la syllabe que nous avons 
tenté d’exposer ici.” 

The present volume of the Bulletin is devoted in great part to studies in 
Rumanian. Prof. Rosetti and Dr. Graur, in their paper “Sur le Traitement des 
Groupes lat. c# et cs en roumain,” examine these Latin groups of consonants 
in the Romance languages and find that the theory, particularly in the idioms 
developed in the former Oriental Roman empire, is subject to revision: “Le 
traitement du groupe lat. c#, dans les langues romanes, ne coincide que par- 
tiellement avec celui du groupe lat. cs. En albanaisy ct a abouti a it et ft, 
tandis qu’en roumain on a p¢. Quant au groupe cs, il a été, en régle générale, 
assimilé dans les deux langues: & a perdu son occlusion, sous |’action ouvrante 
de I’s suivant; par la suite, le groupe ss a été réduit 4 s simple ou a §. Le passage 
de cs 4 fi, en albanais, et 4 ps, en roumain, est circonscrit 4 quelques mots seule- 
ment et appelle des remarques spéciales.” 

Prof. Rosetti, in “Contributions 4 |’Analyse physiologique et 4 |’Histoire 
des Voyelles roumaines 4 et #”,—after affirming that “Les voyelles roumaines 
& et # mettent 4 part des autres langues romanes le vocalisme du roumain. 
L’étranger éprouve de réelles difficultés 4 prononcer ces deux voyelles. Les 
descriptions qui en ont été données tiennent compte de l’un de leurs caractéres 
essentiels, qu’elles mettent en relief, en négligeant les autres et sans montrer 
quel est l’organe qui détermine le timbre de chacune de ces voyelles”,—analyzes 
these vowels physiologically and historically and explains the causes which 


1“Rumanian Linguistics and Literary Classics”, RoMANIc Review, XXV, Jan.-Mar., 1934, 
p. 68; and “Rumanian Scholarship and Linguistics”, ibid., July-Sept., p. 258. 
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created them. He sums up: “L’examen sommaire auquel nous venons de nous 
livrer nous apprend que, sauf dans le cas du passage ‘spontané’ de a ou de ¢ a 4, 
tous les autres cas peuvent se ramener 4 |’influence assimilatrice exercée par un 
son (mi-occlusive, occlusive nasale, occlusive ou voyelle labiale) qui a été groupé 
dans la méme syllabe que 4 ou e et a provoqué la modification du timbre de la 
voyelle (action des lévres ou de la langue et fermeture du canal buccal). Sauf 
pour les occlusives, les fricatives et les voyelles labiales, qui ont modifié le timbre 
de l’e mais non pas celui de I’s, le passage de a et de ¢ & @ a été provoqué par — 
action des mémes catégories de consonnes.” And: “Enfin, il ressort de notre 
exposé que l’on peut admettre comme un fait acquis que #, dans les mots issus 
du latin, provient de @ (et de i, ce que I’on n’a jamais mis en doute), par la 
tendance 4 la fermeture.” Illustrations and radiographs are appended. 

In “Notes sur les Diphtongues en roumain”, Dr. Graur shows that besides 
the characteristically Rumanian diphthongs with i and m, there are also the 
rarer diphthongs ea, eo, and oa. “Il s’en suit”, he remarks, “que les diphtongues 
sont assez nombreuses en roumain; elles contribuent & donner 4 la langue un 
caractére particulier.” It is interesting to note: “Lorsque le roumain a emprunté 
des mots francais contenant un o/ non accentué, le peuple a réduit la diphtongue: 
mademoiselle est devenu dans la bouche des illettrés mahmazel, mahmanzel, etc.; 
j’ai entendu parler, en matiére de boxe, de sonior (soigneur) ; trois-quarts (terme 
de couture) est devenu frocar; boyaux pour les cyclistes est devenu baieu 
(écriy bayeu dans la presse sportive); coimtreau est prononcé parfois contro. 
... La od l’on a voulu conserver les deux timbres de la diphtongue, on en a fait 
deux voyelles, séparées en deux syllabes: so-a-rea (soirée). On prononce cou- 
ramment.. .co-a-for (coiffeur), explo-a-ta (exploiter) . . ., to-a-leté (toilette), 
etc.” French filtration into the lower strata of Rumaniandom is by now more 
than a century old.” 

Dr. Byck’s research “Sur l’Impératif en roumain” considers the regular 
forms of the imperative followed by pronouns (as, for instance, duceti-vé: 
[you] go!), as well as “quelques parlers daco-roumains locaux”, which “con- 
naissent 4 la deuxiéme personne du pluriel une forme du type de duceti-vé-ti, 
tandis qu’une forme du type de duce-vé-ti circule ailleurs.” He establishes 
that “tandis que dans les autres langues le phénoméne est isolé, le roumain 
connait tout un systéme de faits qui trahit un souci persistant de marquer nette- 
ment la personne.” 

Dr. D. Sandru continues his “Enquétes linguistiques” and takes up Lapujul 
de Sus of the district of Huniedoara. There are also “Mélanges” and reviews by 
Drs. Graur and Byck of Alf Lombard’s “La Prononciation du roumain”, a re- 
print from the Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1936 (Uppsala, 1935) and B. 
Conev’s second volume of Istorija na balgarskij ezik (History of the Bulgarian 
Language, Sofia, 1934), in which the late scholar discusses Bulgaro-Rumanian 
linguistic relations. Dr. Graur deplores the lack of care in editing the text 
replete with inaccuracies. 

LEON Feraru 
Lone IsLanp UNIversITy 
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A CENTURIES-OF-PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


When the University of Texas Centennial Exposition Committee asked 
the various Departments of the University to codperate in working out a series 
of exhibits, it seemed to some of us that here was a remarkable opportunity to 
plead the cause of the languages on the campus. With this idea in mind, we 
planned for Romance languages what eventually worked out into a Centuries- 
of-Progress Exposition. Our purpose was to portray in a graphic manner 
some interesting stages in the development of modern civilization, an extension 
of the Chicago Century-of-Progress idea. 

A sentence from one of Prof. Charles A. Beard’s works was selected as the 
motto of the exhibit: “Touched by the genius of universal emancipation, the 
idea of progress cuts across the barriers of caste, class, race, and nationality.” 
In harmony with this idea, we tried to show how the language-learning tradi- 
tion has made possible the interchange of scientific discoveries, inventions, 
culture. 


A series of fourteen wall-charts portray some important contributions 
made by Romance lands in various fields of human activity, such as education, 
religion, science, art of living, transportation, archzology, cartography, and 
so forth. On the education-chart, — to cite only a few concrete examples, — 
we have a photostat copy of the title-page of Bonet’s Reduccién de las Letras, 
an early book on the education of deaf-mutes; a sample page of braille; pages 
from early text-books for the Indians of North and South America. The 
science-chart shows some of Galileo’s astronomical discoveries, some modern 
Argentinian planispheres, pages from Oviedo’s Natural History of the Indies 
and other early books on the fauna and flora of the New World. In religion 
we headlined the Spanish Polyglot Bible, first critical edition of the Bible, and 
Calvin’s Institution de la Religion chrestienne. Since the exhibit is part of the 
Centennial Exposition, wa also emphasize in this section the religious history 
of Texas. The transportation-chart shows Leonardo da Vinci’s design for 
an airship and a parachute, Montgolfier’s balloon and other early experiments 
in flying, together with important developments in transportation by sea and 
by land. 

A book display, consisting of books representing mile-stones of progress, 
supplement the charts. Works by Buffon, Laplace, Lagrange, Pasteur, Binet, 
Curie, technological books of all kinds, and translations of the works of Cer- 
vantes, Dante, Moliére amplify the story the charts tell. 

In line with the traditional policy of expositions, our exhibit includes an 
art-gallery. Though not complete, it is fairly extensive, thanks to material 
the Pan-American Union of Washington sent us. We have copies of repre- 
sentative pictures by the great masters like Leonardo, Velasquez, Botticelli; 
characteristic works by Cézanne and Picasso, frescoes by Diego Rivera and 
Clemente Orozco, and even some little-known works by South-American 
painters and sculptors. 

Though an exhibit like ours requires weary hours of planning, preparing, 
and assembling, the time is well invested. As a means of educating the campus, 
it has the advantage of being graphic. It furnishes, besides, excellent reference- 
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material for graduate students in the Department; and when the exhibit is 
taken down, much of the material can be used as realia by members of the 
teaching staff. 


DorotTHy SCHONS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


VARIA 


EDUCATIONAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHIC—COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY conducted 
during its 1936 Summer Session, a French Residence, directed by Dr. Jeanne 
Vidon Varney, and an Italian Residence, directed by Dr. Rina Ciancaglini.— 
ForREIGN PROFEssORS, invited to teach in American Summer Sessions in 1936, 
include the following: Columbia, Prof. Georges Ascoli, Univ. of Paris (French) ; 
Dr. Arturo Loria, novelist and literary critic of Florence (Italian); Dr. Jorge 
Mafiach, Univ. of Havana (Spanish); Pennsylvania State College, Dr. Pierre 
Brodin, Lycée Clémenceau, Nantes (French) ; Univ. of Chicago, Prof. Giuseppe 
Borgese (Italian); Prof. Walter von Wartburg (Romance Philology) .— 
Co_umBia UNIveRsITY awarded, in May, a Cutting Traveling Fellowship to 
Donald Frame (French), a University Fellowship to Ruth Bunker (French), 
a Roberts Fellowship to D. S. Schier (French), and Graduate Residence Schol- 
arships to A. R. Sutter (Spanish) and J. Frank (French).—Yate UNIverstry 
recently inaugurated The Franco-American Review, a quarterly journal devoted 
to the cultural and historical relations of France and America. It is edited by 
American and French Boards, consisting of many well-known scholars. THE 
Romanic Review takes pleasure in extending best wishes for its future suc- 
cess—THE RotoGraPH Service of the Modern Language Association of 
America announced recently that its collection “now contains nearly 400 
items.” For information, address Prof. Colbert Searles, Chairman, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis——-THe RomMaNce LaNncuace Honor Society, Phi 
Sigma Iota, which, through the creation of the Phi Alpha Chapter at Louisiana 
State University on March 19, now contains 30 Chapters, issued on April 15 
the 2d number of the 7th volume of its News Letter. Its Essay Prize was 
awarded to J. E. Witherell, of Lawrence College, for his “Rousseau and His 
Social Ideas.” ‘The Society is headed by its founder, Prof. H. W. Church, of 
Allegheny College—Mayor Hiricoyen of Biarritz, announced in New York 
on Mch. 1 that he had obtained the financial support of a number of Ameri- 
cans in launching a non-profit plan under which 700 American students can 
pay for Summer tours -of one month’s duration to France on an installment 
basis. The total expense for each student will be $268.—THe INstITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION announced recently that 20 Summer Sessions 
will be held in France this year, 8 in Italy, 2 each in Spain and Switzerland, 
and 1 each in Mexico and Puerto Rico.—THe Paris Crré UNIVERSITAIRE inau- 
gurated in February its magnificant International House given by J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. The building, which cost $4,000,000, has administration and medical 
wings, two cafeterias, a theatre seating 1,072, a dance hall accommodating 
2,500, two gymnasia containing squash and handball courts and two bowling 
alleys, and a swimming pool: said to be the largest in Paris. Surrounding the 
building is a campus comprising gardens, football fields, and basketball and 
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tennis courts.—PrincETON University Lrprary received in February the gift 
of a rare edition of The Letters of St. Jerome, published at Basle in 1489 by 
Nicolaus Kessler—THe Sata NorTEAMERICANA of the National Library cf 
Chile, consisting of 50,000 books from the United States as well as a voluminous 
collection of pamphlets, magazines, etc., was inaugurated in Santiago on Mch. 
21. According to the Santiago Mercurio, “there is widespread ignorance in 
Chile, even among cultured people, of the literary and scientific production of 
the United States... A good American library, kept up to date, will offer them 
a new world of unknown excellence.”—-AmMBassapor Lone offered, on April 
20, to Premier Mussolini the 20,000-volume library of the late H. N. Gay of 
Newton, Mass. This collection, which is mainly concerned with the United 
States, will be added to the library of Italian centers for American studies re- 
cently created with 18,000 volumes.—THE FRENCH BooKk-or-THE-MONTH 
C.us, replacing the French Book Club, established in 1931, has opened offices 
at 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. The first book to be distributed was C. F. Ramuz’s 
novel, Derborence.—New York Book Sars: Mch. 3, Pierre Bergeron, Voyages 
faits principalement en Asie (La Haye, 1735), containing extensive autograph 
marginal notes by the poet, Thomas Gray; Mch. 11, the autograph MS of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s translation of Voltaire’s Henriade, $925.—THeE Tuirp BaRTHOU 
Sace, held in Paris, March 2-4, brought a total of 659,680 fr.—Paris Boox- 
Sates. The following works brought the highest prices: January, Pierre Louys, 
Chansons de Bilitis, 2,350 fr.; Ronsard, Le Bocage (éd. orig.), 3,200 fr.; A. 
France, L’Affaire Crainquebille, “renfermant les 63 dessins originaux et deux 
aquarelles de Steinlen” (sold for 51,700 fr. in 1924), 60,200 fr.; La Légende 
de Sainte-Radegonde (1859), 7,000 fr.; Les Noces corinthiennes, 5,000 fr.; 
Jocaste, “avec deux lettres autographes”, 10,100 fr.; La Rétisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque, “avec aquarelle de Leroux, dessin de Legrand”, 10,000 fr.; La Vie 
littéraire, 10,500 fr.; Le Lys rouge, 14,100 fr.; Les Dieux ont soif, “illustr. de 
Jeanniot”, 10,900 fr.; A. Daudet, Les Amoureuses (Tardieu, 1858), “contenant 
le ms. des Larmes de la Cydalise”, 3,100 fr.; (éd. Charpentier, 1873), “avec 
68 aquarelles orig. de Giacomelli”, 7,150 fr.; Fromont jeune et Risler ainé, 
“avec 6 dessins orig. de Dagnan-Bouveret”, 2,500 fr.; Sapbo, “avec une page 
du ms.”, 4,000 fr.; MS of Tartarin sur les Alpes, 4,600 fr.; February, F. Carco, 
Rue Pigalle, (1927), “avec les lithographies en couleurs de Vertés et le ms. 
orig. joint au volume”, 6,050 fr.; Baudelaire, Fleurs du Mal, “‘eaux-fortes orig. 
de Lobel-Riche”, 5,750 fr.; O. Mirbeau, Le Journal d’une Femme de Chambre, 
“eaux-fortes de Lobel-Riche”, 6,000 fr.; Sébastien Brandt, Stultifiera Navis 
(trad. lat. de- Jacques Locher, 1497), “avec 118 figures sur bois”, 6,300 fr.; 
Heures 4 ’Usage de Rome (Simon Vostre, 1498), 4,650 fr.; Villon, Ceuvres 
(Galiot du Pré, 1532), 13,850 fr.; Perceval le Galloys (prose, 1530), 8,100 fr.; 
O. de Magny, Odes (1559), 3,000 fr.; Marguerites de la Marguerite des Prin- 
cesses (Jean de Tournes, 1547), “illustr. par Le Petit Bernard”, 4,700 fr.; 
L’Office de la Semaine Sainte, “de la reine Marie Thérése”, 7,010 fr.; Le Grand 
Herbier en francais (Jehan Janot avant 1522; trad. de l’Herbarius allemand), 
4,000 fr.; Thevet, Les Singularités de la France antarctique, “qui est le plus 
ancien livre francais, avec la relation de Jacques Cartier, ot l’on parle du 
Canada”, 6,200 fr.; Musset, La Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle (2 vols., 
Bonnaire, 1836), “avec dédicace autographe a sa mére”, 30,000 fr.; Contes 
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@ Espagne et d’ltalie (Canel, 1830), 17,100 fr.; Vigny, Cinq Mars (3e éd.), 
“avec envoi autographe 4 Mile Mars”, 4 820 fr.; “dossier d’autographes con- 
cernant Mme Récamier”, 14,900 fr.; “une longue épitre de Mme Roland”, 
3,020 fr.; Balzac, La Peau de Chagrin (ist ed.) , 4,550 fr.; Boccace, Des cléres et 
nobles femmes (MS of ca. 1450, with 77 miniatures), 240,100 fr.; Rimbaud, 
Banniéres de Mai, Chanson de la plus baute Tour, Age d’Or, “3 poémes auto- 
graphes”, 15,000 fr.; Pierre Louys, L’Homme de Pourpre, “ms. définitif”, 
9,000 fr.; Le Dialogue des Créatures, translation de Colart-Mansion, “Ms. de 
1482 orné de 121 miniatures”, 75,000 fr.; Martin Le Franc, Le Champion des 
Dames, “Ms. du 15e s., enrichi de 140 miniatures”, 70,000 fr.; Coustumes du 
Bailliage de Sens (1556), 19,600 fr.; Ordonnances royaux sur le faict et juris- 
prudence de la Prévosté des Marchans (1582), 18,500 fr.; Du Plessis-Mornay, 
De la Vérité de la Religion chrestienne (éd. orig., Plantin, 1581), 20,200 fr.; 
Laborde, Choix de Chansons (1772), “avec les figures de Moreau”, 43,000 fr.; 
Les Métamorphoses d’Ovide (1767-71), “avec les figures de Boucher et armes 
de Marie-Antoinette”, 44,100 fr.; March, Jean de Tinan, Journal intime, “ms. 
de 1893-94”, 7,200 fr.; Georges Cain, La Seine du Point du Jour 4 Bercy, “avec 
44 eaux-fortes de Jouas”, 5,150 fr.; Huysmans, Croquis parisiens, “eaux-fortes 
de Forain et Raffaelli”, 3,990 fr.; “58 feuillets de notes d’A. France pour 
L’Anneau d’ Améthyste et Monsieur Bergeret 4 Paris”, 7,000 fr.; “un recueil de 
pensées et de notes de Chamfort”, 7,000 fr.; Leconte de Lisle, Poémes antiques 
(Lemerre, 1874), 4,000 fr.; Banville, Poésies (1841-54), 5,000 fr.; V. Hugo, 
Chansons des Rues et des Bois (Hetzel, 1870), “dédicace 4 Juliette Drouet”, 
4,050 fr.; Barrés, Une Journée parlementaire (1893, Dentu-Fasquelle), 6,000 
fr.; Loti, Notes prises en Perse (MS serving as a basis for Vers Ispaban), 14,000 
fr.; E. Rostand, Musardises (MS), 16,100 fr.; Albert Samain, “ms. de 10 poémes 
inachevés”, 22,000 fr.; “Lettres de Leconte de Lisle 4 son ami Rouffet”, 26,000 
fr.; Colette, La Vagabonde (1930), “avec 4 dessins orig. de Jodelet et le ms. 
autographe de la premiére version du roman”, 10,500 fr.; Hippocrate, “com- 
menté, dans les marges et sur des pages interfoliées, par Rabelais”, 45,000 fr.; 
Corneille, Androméde, “portant un projet de distribution de la main de Moliére”, 
40,100 fr.; Montaigne, Essais, “avec la signature de Racine”, 5,000 fr.; Cha- 
teaubriand, Martyrs, “ms. de plusieurs chapitres”, 28,000 fr.; Musset, Faustine, 
“Ms. du ler acte, pour les trois quarts de la main de l’auteur”, 13,600 fr.; “un 
grand album de poémes autographes de Verlaine et de Rimbaud”, 34,500 fr.; 
Pierr¢ Louys, Aphrodite (ler jet), 45,000 fr.; Colette, Chéri and La Fin de 
Chéri (MSS), 37,000 fr.; Verlaine, Parallélement, “avec les lithos de Pierre 
Bonnard”, 9,500 fr.; Almanach galant des Costumes francais (1780), 4,100 fr.; 
Apologie de la Tendresse (1795), 4,050 fr.; Calendrier de poche pour 1774, 
6,150 fr.; Pierre Louys, Chansons de Bilitis, “illustr. par Georges Barbier”, (one 
of 25 copies of this edition), 17,800 fr.; Kipling, Le Livre de E pana,’ “illustr. 
par Jouve et Schmied”, 17,000 fr.; Huysmans, A Rebours, “illustr. par Lepére”, 
12,000 fr.; Heures @ PUsage de Lyon (15th cent. MS, with 14 miniatures), 
6,200 fr.; Heures a ?Usage de Rome (15th cent. MS, containing 20 miniatures), 
$,000 fr.; Lettres de Mile de Lespinasse, “‘armes de Napoléon ler”, 13,600 fr.; 
Stendhal, Le Rouge et le Noir (1831), 10,000 fr.; Chateaubriand, Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe (orig. ed.), 2,800 fr.; Barbey d’Aurevilly, L’Ensorcelée (orig. 
ed.), 3,950 fr.; Hérédia, Les Trophées (orig. ed.), 3,800 fr.; Renan, Souvenirs 
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@’Enfance et de Jeunesse (orig. ed.), 7,000 fr.; Dante, Vita Nuova (éd. du 
Livre Contemporain), 13,500 fr.; orig. drawings and aquarelles of the same, 
40,000! fr.; L’Imitation de Jésus-Christ, “avec 230 dessins orig.”, 19,200 fr.; 
La Vie de Saint Dominique, ““comportant la suite compléte des dessins orig.”, 
24,000 fr.; St. Francis of Assisi, Fioretti, “avec le ms. autographe de la préface 
d’André Pératé”, 20,100 fr.; another edition, ““comportant les 79 dessins orig. 
en couleurs”, 70,000 fr.; MS of Lamartine, Jocelyn, 135,000 fr.; 3 MS poems 
of the Destinées, 65,000 fr.; 61 MS leaves of Polyphéme, 36,000 fr.; MS pages 
of Lamartine, Harmonies, 20,000 fr.; Léon Bloy, Au Seuil de P Apocalypse and 
La Femme pauvre (2 MSS), 13,500 and 22,000 fr.; April, Alberti, Hécatomphile 
(1536), 6,900 fr.; Blason des Fleurs (Nicolas Bonfons, 1580), containing 29 
engravings, 9,850 fr.; R. Estienne, Dictionnaire latin (3rd ed.), “aux armes de 
Pierre-Louis Farnése”, 18,600 fr.; CEuvres de Rabelais, “illustr. de Gustave 
Doré”, 8,100 fr.; Léon Hennique, Deux Patries (1903), “aquarelles orig. de 
Bertrand”, 5,400 fr.; Kipling, Livre de la Jungle (1918), “orné par Paul Jouve 
et Schmied”, 9,100 fr.; Journal des Goncourt (orig. ed., 1887-1896, 9 vols.), 
5,600 fr.; etc.—ANDRE THERIVE’s “Querelles de Langage” in Nouvelles Litté- 
raires: Jan. 11, he approves the neologism, paysannat (created by M. Dela- 
vignette in an article in the review, Esprit) replacing paysannerie, which has 
taken on a “nuance péjorative” possibly due to other nouns in -erie, e. g., 
escroquerie, menterie, filouterie, etc.; Jan. 25, he discusses the frequent con- 
fusion of icé and la, which he calls “naturelle”, thus, me voild = me voici, 
viens~y for ici, est-tu la? = ici, nous ne sommes pas la pour nous ennuyer (la = 
ici), and ceci dit which has “presque évincé cela dit”; Feb. 1, the word jolité 
(used by Jules Renard in his Journal intime), which he calls a reformation of 
the O. Fr. joliété, and which is equivalent to joliesse (dating from the 19th cen- 
tury), leads him into an interesting discussion of the “deux modes de provigne- 
ment”, viz., joliesse, jolité and joliveté, enjoliver, both coming from jolif = joli, 
just as apprentif = apprenti; April 18, the term “‘peigne des rochers” (used by 
Ramuz in his last book), which is equivalent to the German, kamm, “créte de 
montagne”, leads him to inquire into the semantics of similar terms, aréte, col, 
port, pwy, etc.; April 25, he ridicules the pedantic journalists who use amodier 
(also amodiation) for modifier or améliorer—Paut ANvRE LEsoRT states 
(Nouvelles Litt., Jan. 25) that, among contemporary authors, Mauriac and 
Maurois are “les plus lus par la masse des étudiants”, and “en seconde ligne” 
come “les littéraires”, Gide, Claudel, Valéry, Montherlant, and Jules Romains. 
Others having a special following are Malraux (La Condition humaine), Al- 
phonse de Chateaubriant (La Réponse du Seigneur), Malégue (Augustin ou le 
maitre est ld), Benda, Ramuz and Giono. The most popular journalistic writ- 
ers are Maurras, Bainville, Alain, Jean Guehenno, and Emmanuel Mounier. On 
the other hand, Boylesve, Sandeau, Feuillet, Bazin, Bourget and Barrés are con- 
sidered antiquated and are received with an “ironie dédaigneuse.”—-THE Sor- 
BONNE celebrated in February the “Deuxiéme Millénaire d’Horace” by the 
reading of poems by Ronsard, Du Bellay, Amadis Jamyn, Hérédia and others, 
“tous inspirés de l’auteur des Odes”.—L’EcoLe pes CHartes, having recently 
been decorated with the insignia of the Legion of Honor, is now the subject of 
much discussion. Accordingly, Candide lists (Jan. 16) the following living 
authors as “qui en sont sortis”: Gabriel’ Hanotaux, Funck-Brentano, Lucien 
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Romier, Jacques Boulenger, Roger Martin du Gard, Pierre Champion, Jean 
Longnon, Georges Girard, Charles Braibant, Marcel Bouteron, Pierre d’Espezel, 
Robert Burnand, etc. 

NecroLocy—EmiLeE JuLes Méras, Professor of French at Mount St. 
Vincent College, N. Y., and brother of the late Prof. A. A. Méras of Teachers 
College, died in New York on May 6 at the age of 66. For several years he 
was associated with the Sterns School of Languages. Among his survivors are 
his father, Dr. Baptiste Méras, and his son, Edmond, both Professors of French.— 
Captain JosePH Perret, former Lecturer in French at Harvard and Instruc- 
tor in French Military History at West Point from 1909 to 1913, died in New 
York on April 2 at the age of 59. During the War he served as liaison officer 
with the American Army and, from 1920 to 1928, he was manager of the French 
Government Information Service at New York. He was a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and was awarded also the Croix de Guerre—Dr. Wm11aM 
RALEIGH Price, Supervisor of Modern Foreign Languages for the University of 
the State of New York from 1911 until his retirement in July, 1935, died in 
New York on March 17. He was born in Belington, W. Va., on Aug. 7, 1875, 
and studied at Cornell, from which he received the A.B. degree in 1898. After 
having continued his post-graduate studies at Cornell, Berlin and Paris, he was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree by Columbia in 1911. Beginning his teaching career 
as Instructor in the Male High School of Louisville, Ky. (1900-02), he was 
thereafter Instructor in the Rochester High Schools as well as in the University 
of Rochester, N. Y. (1902-06), and, finally, in the High School of Commerce 
in New York City (1906-11). He was a founder and life-member of the 
Modern Language Association of the Middle States and Maryland, of the Mod- 
ern Language Section of the National Education Association and of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, and a founder of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, of which he was Associate Editor for six years. Likewise he was 
a founder as well as first President, in 1926, of both the American Association 
of Teachers of French and the American Association of Teachers of German. 
He was also a member of the Committee of Direction and Control of the Modern 
Foreign Language Survey, made recently under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education, of the Modern Language Association of America; etc. 
In 1934 he was decorated Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Dr. Price’s pub- 
lications in the French field include The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels 
(1911), his doctoral dissertation, and the following class-texts: Beginners’ 
French (1924) and Intermediate French (1927), both in collaboration with C. 
H. Holzwarth; editions of Le Monde ot l’on s’ennuie (1906), Selections From 
Maupassant (1928), Short Selections for Oral French (1929) and Second Year 
French (1933), the latter with C. H. Holzwarth. He is survived by his second 
wife, the former Frances Paget, whom he married on Aug. 7, 1922, by two 
children of an earlier marriage, and by two sisters and two brothers, one of 
whom is General H. J. Price, U. S. A., (retired), who led important American 
offensives in the World War. Dr. Price was an earnest scholar, an enthusiastic 
teacher and a sincere friend to all his co-workers. His eagerness to help those in 
difficulty and his jovial good nature won for him many admirers. He will be 
sadly missed.—AMAN-JEAN, the esteemed “peintre des musiques en sourdine”, 
died in Paris on Jan. 28 at the age of 77. With Albert Besnard, he founded 
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the Salon des Tuileries for the purpose of encouraging young artists.—GEORGES 
AUBAULT DE LA HAuLTE-CHAMBRE, decadent writer and self-appointed his- 
toriographer of the Latin Quarter, died in Brittany at the end of January. This 
very picturesque character, who claimed to have once been “‘le secrétaire béné- 
vole” of Huysmans, was author of a volume on Les Ruelles Saint-Sul pice, con- 
tributed several articles to the Mercure de France, and edited a review, Janus, 
written entirely in Latin. He always conversed in a kind of Latinized French.— 
Jacques Barnvit.e, famous political journalist and historian, who was elected 
last year as Raymond Poincaré’s successor in the French Academy, died sud- 
denly on Feb. 9, his 57th birthday. Born at Marigny he was educated at Paris 
and at an early age became identified with the Royalist movement, founding, 
with Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet, L’Action Francaise, to which he con- 
tributed until his death a regular Tuesday article. In addition, he was Director 
of the Revue Universelle, and contributor to the newspapers, La Liberté, Le 
Petit Parisien, and, especially, Candide, for which he wrote a leading article 
every Thursday for 621 weeks. Ever since the World War he revealed in his 
writings a profound hostility to the United States, especially President Wilson, 
whom he reproached for “our wretched peace-treaty,” adding: “He did too 
much good to speak evil of him and too much evil to speak good of him.” The 
fact that Cardinal Verdier decided, on Feb. 12, to deny his remains a Catholic 
burial brought forth the comment that it was the first instance that such rites 
were actually refused to a member of L’Action Francaise. Splendid apprecia- 
tions of the work of this brilliant writer were contributed by Maurras, his ardent 
supporter, to Candide (Feb. 12) and by Octave Aubry, his adversary, to Nou- 
velles Littéraires (Feb. 15). According to the latter the following four works 
by him are destined to remain as monuments “du dynamisme francais”: Histoire 
de France in one volume, Napoléon, Histoire des Trois Générations and Dicta- 
teurs, his last book. Other works of his are Louis II de Baviére (1900), his first 
volume; Jaco et Lori, a novel; Bismarck et la France; Au Seuil du Siécle; La 
Tasse de Saxe; Le Jardin des Lettres; and Maximes ef Réflexions.—Dr. Car- 
VALHO, famous antiquarian, who was born in Spain, died in his beloved Touraine 
early in March. His profound interest in the history of France led him to 
found “La Demeure Historique”, which has saved many chateaux, abbayes, etc., 
from ruin.—Fitipro CIraRIELLO, Italian sculptor, died at Naples on April 5 
at the age of 72. In 1921 he made a bust and monument in honor of Enrico 
Caruso for the Italians of New York.—Jures Destrée, Belgian lawyer, author, 
journalist and socialist leader, died in Belgium early in January. Born at Mar- 
cinelle in 1863, he and his brother, the late Dom Bruno of the Benedictine 
Order, took an important part in the early struggles of the Jeune Belgique move- 
ment, which he related in the Journal des Destrée (1891). Ever a staunch de- 
fender of the Walloon point of view, he argued for the Walloon origin of the 
famous primitive painter, Roger van der Weyden, in his Roger van der Weyden 
(1926) and Roger de la Pasture van der Weyden (1930). In December, 1935, 
the Belgian province of Hainaut organized an official homage to him, to the 
sculptor, Victor Rousseau, and to the mathematician, Abbé Georges Lemaitre, 
best known for his theory of the “expanding universe”; and, finally, Paul Valéry 
devoted a splendid tribute to his memory in Nouvelles Littéraires (Jan. 11) as 
the founder of the Royal Belgian Academy of French Language and Literature 
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and one of the founders of the Société de Coopération Intellectuelle. Among 
his numerous works mention may be made of the following: Principales CEuvres 
de Littérature et d’Art: Lettres 4 Jeanne (1886); Les Chiméres (1889); Sur 
Quelques Peintres de Toscane (1899); Le Secret de Frédéric Marcinel (1901); 
Sur Quelques Peintres de Sienne (1904); Hugo van der Goes (1926); Le 
Mystére quotidien: Réflexions et Souvenirs (1927); Wallons et Flamands: La 
Querelle linguistique en Belgique (1923; 2d ed., 1930); ete.—EucENE 
D’EICHTAL, noted economist and sociologist, died in Paris on Feb. 28 at the age 
of 92. He was Rector of the Ecole des Sciences politiques, member of the 
Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, and Vice-President of the Société 
des Etudes économiques and of the Midi Railway. His works include La 
Formation des Richesses, Quelques Ames d’Elite, Alexis de Tocqueville et la 
Démocratie libérale, etc.—ERNEST FLAMMARION, prominent French publisher 
and brother of Camille Flammarion, the astronomer, died in Paris on Jan. 21 
in his 87th year. His firm maintains its chief bookstore under the Arcades de 
l’Odéon, with branches in Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux. Among the authors 
whose works he published were Courteline, Drummont, Jules Renard (L’Ecorni- 
fleur and Poil de Carotte), Maupassant, the Goncourts and Jules Romains (Les 
Hommes de Bonne Volonté, 10 vols.).—ExNEst GeGour, polemical journalist, 
died in Paris early in February at the age of 83. Between 1890 and 1900 he 
edited the political daily, L’Attaque, known for its advanced ideas. In 1897, 
he published a widely-read work, Jésus, dealing with the return of Christ to 
Paris under a Socialist Ministry, which brought a lawsuit from Gabriel Randon 
(Jehan Rictus), who claimed to have been his collaborator as well as the origi- 
nator of the volume. “L’affaire s’arrangea d’ailleurs”, says Nouvelles Litté- 
raires (Feb. 15), “et le procés ne fut jamais plaidé”.—CHar.tes Gustave Le 
Barcy, once known as France’s “favorite matinée idol”, “great theatrical lover” 
and “leader of fashion”, died at Nice on Feb. 5 at the age of 78. In the early 
1900’s, he was one of the outstanding actors of the Comédie-Frangaise, when 
that famous theatre was at its zenith. Pupil of Delaunay, whose voice he 
imitated, his chief réles were Simerose in Dumas’ L’Ami des Femmes, Priola in 
Henri Lavedan’s Marquis de Priola, where he played opposite Julia Bartet, and 
in the same author’s Le Duel, in which Mme Bartet, Paul Mounet and Raphael 
Duflos played the other parts. He also distinguished himself in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, L’Etrangére, Le Flambeau, Hernani and On ne badine pas avec amour. 
His first wife was the actress, Mlle Simone, who, after their divorce, married 
Casimir-Périer. In 1910, the Comédie-Francaise sued him for $20,000 for 
having left its staff, as did Coquelin afmé and Sarah Bernhardt, without ob- 
serving the rule that requires a repeated resignation after six months. In July, 
1914, the court restrained him from playing in Paris under a penalty of $200 
for each appearance. Fortunately the penalty was not retroactive, thus not 
affecting the four years in which he had been acting. Le Bargy was author of 
two plays, Une Danseuse est morte and Fidélité. J.-L. Vaudoyer states (Nou- 
velles Litt., Feb. 15) that he was “de cette lignée d’acteurs sobres, sérieux, 
attentifs, plus dessinateurs que coloristes, qui considéraient la scéme comme un 
lieu sacré”.—ALEXANDRE NATANSON, who, with his brothers, Thadée and Al- 
fred, published La Revue Blanche from its creation in 1890 until it ceased pub- 
lication in 1905, died in Paris on March 16. This review, originally founded 
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in Brussels, by Auguste Jeunehomme de Paix, was transferred, after having 
issued two numbers, to Paris, where Tristan Bernard collaborated as the “In- 
formateur du possible”, and Pierre Veber as the ““Déformateur du réel”’, Romain 
Coolus wrote the dramatic criticism, Léon Blum the philosophical articles, Lucien 
Muhlfeld, under the heading, “La Fin d’un Art”, predicted the early disappear- 
ance of the theatre, Charles Leclercq (Claude Cehel), the poet, was Secretary, 
and Jean de Mitty, the Stendhalian Serb, was Editor-in-Chief. Works pub- 
lished by the Revue included Maurice Maindron’s Saint-Cendre, René Boylesve’s 
Cloque, Hugues Rebell’s very popular La Nichina and Alfred Jarry’s Bubu de 
Montparnasse. With Jacques Saint-Cére, Natanson also founded Le Cri de Paris, 
the first “journal 4 potins.”—Dr. CHARLEs-JEAN-HENRI NicoLLe, Director 
of the Pasteur Institute in Tunis and winner of the Nobel Prize in 1928 for his 
work on spotted typhus fever, died at Tunis on Feb. 28 at the age of 69. He 
was also author of several novels, calling his literary work “‘un délassement d’un 
homme de laboratoire.” According to Candide (Mch. 5), Georges Duhamel, 
who recently wrote an article on him in the Revue de Paris, borrowed “quel- 
ques traits de caractére 4 ce savant qui était un sage, pour peindre le personnage 
de Renaud Censier dans La Nuit de la Saint-Jean.”—Prerre vE NoiHac, noted 
humanist and poet, died in Paris on Jan. 31. Born at Ambert, Puy-de-Déme, 
on Dec. 15, 1859, he first studied at the Lycées of Puy and Rodez, and later 
(1882) entered the Ecole Francaise de Rome as a student of the classics. How- 
ever, the Renaissance (called by the rapporteur of the Institut for 1883, “des 
études fantaisistes”) proved too great an attraction for him, and he began at 
once researches which resulted in his famous work, Pétrarque et l’Humanisme 
(1892; 2d ed., 1907), which won for him the D, és L. degree in 1892. The 
same year he was appointed Conservateur of the Versailles Museum, a position 
that he was destined to fill with unusual ability for 30 years. In 1922 he was 
elected to the 32nd chair of the Académie Frangaise, which had been occupied 
before him by Vaugelas, Scudéry, Dangeau, Lucien Bonaparte, Alfred de Vigny, 
Emile Boutroux, and others. He was said to have introduced the word hu- 
manisme (modeled on the German humanismus) into the French language in 
an article in the Revue critique in 1882 and by his course, “Histoire de |’Hu- 
manisme italien”, given at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1886. Great as a 
scholar, Nolhac was no less great as a poet, for his extremely polished and beau- 
tifully inspired verse, tinged with the melancholy of Du Bellay, placed him in 
the front rank of modern French poets. Though his last years were darkened 
by an almost total blindness, deafness and paralysis, his spirit never failed him 
and he dictatéd in his last moments some of his most beautiful verses, such as 
“Hiate-toi! Le jour baisse et bientét c’est la nuit...” Well did Louis Gillet, 
Academician and art critic, say of him in a touching obituary (Candide, Feb. 
6): “Comme le sage de Platon, le poéte mourant faisait de la musique.” In 
fact, no French writer or scholar who has died in recent years has been the sub- 
ject of such universally beautiful tributes as Nolhac, for, writes, the poet, Léo 
Larguier (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 8), “pas de plus gentil esprit, comme on disait 
au XVIe siécle, que ce vieux lettré.” Of the more than twoscore volumes of 
poetry, history, biography, and art and literary criticism which he produced the 
following may be cited as of special interest to Romance scholars: Le Dernier 
Amour de Ronsard (1882; 1914); Lettres de Joachim du Bellay (1884); Li 
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Canzonieri autographe de Pétrarque (1886); La Bibliothéque de F. Orsini 
(1887); Les Correspondants d’Alde Manuce (1888); Erasme en Italie (1888); 
Il viaggio in Italia di Enrico Ill, re di Francia (1890); La Reine Marie-Antoi- 
nette (1890); De Viris Ilustribus de Pétrarque (1890); Paysages de France et 
@’Italie, poésies (1894) ; Le Musée National de Versailles (avec A. Pératé; 1896); 
Marie-Antoinette Dauphine (1898); Le Chéteau de Versailles sous Louis XV 
(1898); La Création de Versailles (Prix Gobert de l’Acad. Frang.; 1901); 
Les Jardins de Versailles (1905); Nattier (1905); Poémes de France et d’ltalie 
(1905; 2e éd., 1925); J. H. Fragomard (1906); Francois Boucher (1907); 
Mme Vigée LeBrun (1908); Versailles et Trianon (1909); Hubert Robert 
(1910); Histoire du Chateau de Versailles (10 vols.; 1911-17); Le Trainon de 
Marie-Antoinette (1914); Ronsard et ?Humanisme (1921); Versailles et la 
Cour de France (10 vols.; 1925-30); Mme de Pompadour et la Politique 
(1928); Le Testament d’un Latin (1928); Autour de la Reine (1929) ; Souve- 
nirs d’un vieux Romain (1930); Contes philosophiques and Poésies de PHu- 
manisme (1932); etc. “‘Ainsi ce Celte s’est senti latin et riche de tout un 
héritage assez glorieux”, writes Henri Pourrat (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 8). “Il 
a fait de sa poésie le fleur méme de la culture.”—-Ottorino RespPicHi, distin- 
guished Italian composer, conductor and pianist, died in Rome on April 18. 
Born in Bologna on July 9, 1879, he first studied at the Liceo Musicale of his 
native city and later became a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff and Max Bruch. In 
1913 he was appointed teacher of composition at the above Liceo and in 1923 
Director of the Caecilia Academy in Rome. Inasmuch as appreciations of his 
work may be found in any history of contemporary music, it may be sufficient 
to mention here his various visits to the United States, since he was an enthus- 
iastic admirer of American symphony orchestras, calling them “unbelievably 
excellent.” They are as follows: 1926, when his Pini di Roma was performed 
in New York for the first time; 1927, when his Poema autunnale was given, 
the piano part being played by himself; 1928, when his opera, La campana som- 
mersa, based on Hauptmann’s Die versunkene Glocke, was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House; and 1932, when his “mystery”, Maria Egiziaca, was 
the special offering of the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. With Perosi, 
Giordano and Mascagni, he was one of the four composer-members of the Royal 
Italian Academy. He was, also, one of the ten Italian composers who, in 1932, 
signed the manifesto against modern music (cf. THe Romanic Review, XXIV, 
1933, pp. 89-90 and 194).—HeENrI Rosert, one of the most prominent law- 
yers of France, died in Paris on May 12 at the age of 74. In 1923 he was 
elected to the Académie Francaise by reason of the high literary standing of 
two of his works, Great Historical Cases and The Advocate. He was also 
author of Marshal Ney, Mary Stuart, Louis XIV, Law and Charlotte Corday.— 
Marcet Rourr, noted gastronomic writer, died in Paris early in February in 
his 57th year. He made his literary début as a symbolist with a volume of 
poems, Les Hautaines (1896), preface by Armand Silvestre, and with a deca- 
dent novel, Les Pélerins (1899). After having passed brilliantly his Doctorat 
és Lettres at the Sorbonne, he wrote Les Mines de Charbon en France au XVIlle 
Siécle (1922), two novels, and the famous La France gastronomique (2 vols.), 
in collaboration with Curnonsky. The failure of his Anais, ou ’'Heure des 
Elites (1925), a social and political study, made him very morose with the 
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result that he portrayed his disappointment in Guinoiseau, ou le Moyen de ne pas 
parvenir. His Dodin Bouffant, the title of which was suggested to him by an 
invitation from his friends, Camille Cerf and Dreyfus-Roze, to dinner at an 
imaginary “Pot-au-Feu Dodin Bouffant”, is esteemed by French gourmets as 
an authoritative guide to their cookery—ANTONIO Scotti, famous Italian 
dramatic baritone, who spent almost his entire artistic life in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, died in Naples on Feb. 28.—Proressor Luis 
UL1oa, historian and former Director of the Peruvian National Library, died 
in Madrid on Feb. 10. He had lived in Catalonia for many years. On Sept. 
12, 1930, he stirred up a controversy at the Americanists Congress in Hamburg 
by asserting that he had discovered that Columbus was “‘a Catalonian corsair 
who rebelled against King Juan II of Aragon.” 

Music, Opera, Disks, Musica Firms, Rapio.—THeE New Yorx Pusric 
Lrsrary is assembling the scores of some 500 early classical musical works, 
which promise to place the collection in the rank of such famous ones as those 
of the Nationalbibliothek in Vienna and the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Among 
the treasures brought to light are compositions by Sammartini and the 18th- 
century Pierre van Maldere and Gaetano Pugnani. Copies of all the 500 works 
will be placed on sale—THE METROPOLITAN OPERA gave, during its 1935- 
36 season, 29 operas, of which 12 were Italian, 10, German, and 7, French. 
The most popular operas were Carmen and Tristan und Isolde, each of which 
had 7 performances, followed closely by Aida, La Bohéme and Madama Butter- 
fly with 6 performances each.—ArTuRO ToscANINI gave his last concert at the 
New York Philharmonic Society on April 26. From Jan. 14, 1926, when he 
conducted his first concert, until his retirement, he conducted in all 429 con- 
certs before the Society.—CarLos CHAvEz, the young Mexican composer (born 
near Mexico, D. F., 1899), made an excellent impression in Boston on Apr. 10, 
when he conducted his Sinfonia de Antigona, based upon Jean Cocteau’s ver- 
sion of Sophocles’ Antigone, and his Sinfonia india, in which he utilizes three 
Mexican folk-songs.—RosBert Casapesus, the French pianist, gave a most 
successful recital in New York on Feb. 16. His program consisted of six 
sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti, Mozart’s sonata in F major, and four ballades 
of Chopin.—THe TxHirp Concress of the International Society for Musical 
Research and the 14th Festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Composers were held in Barcelona late in April. Outstanding events of the two 
meetings were the musicological part of the program, consisting of 50-75 
papers on (1) Early Music History, (2) Modern Music’ History Since 1600, 
(3) Folklore, (4) Gregorian Chant, and (5) Organology; the Orfedé Catala’s 
performance of 20 Spanish polyphonic masterpieces from Alfonso el Sabio (13th 
c.) to Juan del Encina, Mateo Flecha, Tomas Luis de Victoria, Joan Cererols, 
and others; the Ars Musicae’s concert of 15th-17th century composers, includ- 
ing Francisco de la Torre, Joan Cornago, Antonio de Cabezén, Diego Ortiz, 
Juan Cabanillas, etc.; the revival of Viceng Martin i Soler’s 18th-century Cata- 
lan opera, Una cosa rara, ossia, bellezza ed honestd; Emillo Pujol’s concert of 
Vihuela music; a choral concert by the Benedictine Music School at Montserrat, 
composed of 12th-century discants and 16th-century compositions by Johannes 
Escobar, Rodrigo de Ceballos, Joan Pujol, etc.; Spanish and Catalan folk-dances; 
seven concerts by three orchestras and a municipal band, led by Arbés, Pérez 
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Casas, Casals, Lamote de Grignon, Pedro Sanjuan and others, which played 
Jacques Ibert’s Saxophone Concerto, Oscar Espla’s La Nochebuena del diablo, 
Felipe Pedrell’s Le Comte Arnau, etc.—JoaN Mestres Ca.vet, Director of 
the Barcelona Liceu, revived during Lent the traditional choral-symphonic cycle, 
in which were offered Ricart Lamote de Grignon’s Three Preludes, based on a 
local folk-melody, Sent Ramon Nonat; Francesc Pujol’s patriotic overture, 
Avant per la Patria, based on two Catalonian tonadas, Plany (Lament) and 
L’Emigrant; Antoni Marqués’ Symphonic Allegro and items by Baltasar Samper 
and Joan Lamote de Grignon.—Maprw held, in April, a Pau Casals Week in 
honor of “the world’s greatest ’cellist”, who was made an honorary citizen of 
the city. All the symphony ‘cellists united to perform his Sardana for 32 
celli, an interesting Catalonian folk-elaboration inspired by the San Félix reli- 
gious festival of his native province——THe Leapinc Nove ties, presented at 
Madrid during the past season, are the following: Arbés’ Orquesta Sinfénica’s 
offering of the Sinfonia concertante, by Federico Elizalde (b. Manila, 1908), 
former student at Stanford University and later a pupil of Ernesto Halffter; 
its presentation of the ballad for piano and orchestra, by Salvador Bacarisse, 
leader of Madrid’s young school; Franco’s Orquesta Clasica’s offering of the 
Aragonese Caprice-Overture, by Conrado del Campo, dean of the older group; 
Pérez Casas’ Madrid Philharmonic’s playing of Halffter’s ballet, Sonatina, one 
of his three salient works, made famous by La Argentina; and offerings by 
Rafael Bendito’s new orchestra, Masa Coral_—Pérez Casas, Director of the 
Madrid Philharmonic, presented during the Winter an important novelty, Suite 
Madrilena by del Campo. Likewise, Arbés, Director of the Madrid Symphony, 
offered an interesting novelty in Suite sobre motivos que tuvieron su época, by 
Ramén Usandizaga, brother of the renowned Basque composer, the late José 
Maria.—TuHe “Orreon Donostiarra”, of San Sebastian, gave, during the 
Spring, two new works by Eduardo de Gorosarri, Libiri ta labero, built on an 
old Basque folksong of Eskoriatza, and Maritxu, in the more elaborate form of 
the kalezkale, accompanied by the ¢xistu and silbote (native instruments). The 
“Ochotes” of Ondarreta sang Jesis Guridi’s folksong, Txeru.—Bmsao’s So- 
CIEDAD FrtarMOnica played, during March, the string quartet, based upon two 
Basque folksongs, Jentileri un and Leiorik leio, by Guridi, Vasconia’s foremost 
living composer. Also, the Bilbao Symphony Orchestra, directed by Jesus 
Arambarri, presented Zubizareta’s operetta-ballet, Melania (Madrid, 1933).— 
Pror. Fausto TorREFRANCA’S interesting discoveries in musicology, now being 
published in the series Istituzioni e monumenti dell’ arte musicale italiana (Ri- 
cordi, Milan), aim to demonstrate the historic continuity of the Italian instru- 
mental-symphonic school as well as the fact that Giovanni Platti anticipated 
Beethoven in the creation of the sonata, that G. B. Sammartini originated the 
symphony, that Pugnani and Borghi founded the modern concerto, and that 
Galuppi created the quartet.—ALFREDO CasELLa’s reconstructions of the lost 
First, Second and Fourth Symphonies by Muzio Clementi (1752-1832), were 
considered the outstanding events of the past Italian music season, since they 
reveal the author of the Gradus ad Parnassum (1817) as “one of the great 
masters of the modern symphony in a vital transitional period.”.—-Ten UN- 
PUBLISHED Letters by Verdi, written (1875-91) to Salvatore Marchesi, Italian 
baritone, husband of Mathilde Marchesi, were issued in February by The London 
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Daily Telegraph. The first one deals with the proposed revision of Don Carlos 
and the last concerns the composition of Ofello—Tne Teatro ReEccio at 
Turin, built in 1738 on designs of Alfieri, was destroyed by fire on Feb. 8, 
shortly after a performance of the opera, Liola——TuHr Rome AucustEo, which, 
since 1908 when Martucci held the first concert there, has been devoted to the 
symphony (no less than 1,155 concerts were given there during the War), 
closed its doors early in May. It is to be restored to its original use as the tomb 
of Augustus, for the Augustan celebration in 1937.—Leapinc ITaLian NoveEt- 
TEs of the past season include: Gian Francesco Malipiero’s oratorio, La Passione, 
a sequel to his La Cena, given in 1933, the two works forming a complete 
setting of Pierozzo Castellani’s 16th-century mystery-play, Rappresentazione 
della Cena e Passione; Franco Alfano’s opera, Cyrano de Bergerac, adapted from 
Henri Cain’s French libretto by Cesare Meano and Filippo Brusa, which was a 
great success at Rome in January; Malipiero’s 3-act music-drama, Giulio Cesare, 
with libretto by the composer after Shakespeare, which was presented at Genoa 
on Feb. 8 as an outstanding event of several decades and of which the music 
stems from Monteverdi; Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s 3-act lyric comedy, I] cam- 
piello, libretto, after the play of Goldoni, by Mario Ghisalberti (like the com- 
poser, a Venetian), which was produced at Milan in February and was highly 
praised for its charming and delicate score; the 30-year-old Giulio Cesare Son- 
zogno’s ballet, L’Amore delle tre melarance, adapted by the librettist, Renato 
Simoni, from Carlo Gozzi’s theatrical fable expressly conceived to satirize Gol- 
doni’s plebeian plays, which was another unqualified success at Milan in Feb- 
ruary; the Italian premiére of Malipiero’s 3-act opera, L’Orfeide, originally com- 
posed in 1918-20, which, notwithstanding its exquisite music, had a stormy 
reception in Venice in March; the Florentine premiére of Alfredo Casella’s Sere- 
nata (1927), which won the prize of the Musical Fund Society at Philadelphia 
in 1928; the revival of the Miserere, for soli, chorus and orchestra (1715-20), 
by Giovanni Platti (1690-1762), which had been brought to light, after two 
centuries of oblivion, by Fausto Torrefranca and was transcribed and conducted 
by Bernardino Molinari at a concert in Rome in April; Riccardo Pick-Mangia- 
galli’s one-act opera, Notturno romantico, libretto by Arturo Rossato, which 
scored a decisive success at Rome in May; young Annibale Bizzelli’s two-act 
opera buffa, I] Dottor Oss, book by Antonio Lega, based on Jules Verne’s cele- 
brated tale, Le Docteur Ox, which was a failure; and the three-scene lyric 
comedy, Astuzie d’amore, music by Franco Casavola, composer of the ballets, 
Il gobbo del califfo and L’Alba di Don Giovanni, libretto by Arturo Rossato, 
based on the Decameron (7th tale of the Settima Giornata), which, notwith- 
standing its traditional music, made a decided hit at Bari in May.—THe Sarnt- 
SaENs CENTENARY was celebrated at La Scala, Milan, early in March with the 
restoration of Samson et Dalila, conducted by Victor De Sabata, rated the fore- 
most Italian conductor today, after Toscanini—THe CENTENARY of Meyer- 
beer’s Les Huguenots, written for the Paris Opéra and first produced there, was 
celebrated, on Feb. 20, at its 1,107th performance at the Opéra.—GuILLAUME 
DE VAN and his Belgian “‘Paraphonistes de Saint-Jean des Matines” gave in Paris, 
in February, a remarkable execution of Guillaume de Machault’s famous Messe 
du Sacre de Charles V, which dates from 1364, and, in April, the Répons @ 
trois Voix, by Théodulf de Pibrac, an Aquitanian monk of the 14th century. 
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It may be added that the Anthologie Sonore issued in April two disk-records of 
Machault’s Messe, which D. Sordet calls “un événement dont on ne saurait trop 
souligner l’importance” (Candide, Apr. 2).—“La CHANTERIE DE LA RE- 
NAISSANCE FRANCAISE”, directed by the 72-year-old Henry Expert, gave in 
Paris, in February, a recital of works by Renaissance composers, including 
Claude Le Jeune, Lassus, Costeley, Mauduit, Caurroy, Anthoine de Bertrand, etc. 
Especially applauded were Baif’s Deliette, Ronsard’s Las je me plains, Roche- 
Chandieu’s Le Mondain and “cette fleur des fleurs de l’art choral francais: Le 
Belle Aronde.”—Grorces ENESCO’s LYRIC TRAGEDY, CEdipe, with libretto in 
verse by Edmond Fleg, based upon the two plays of Sophocles, was given its 
premiére in Paris, on March 13, with universal acclaim. Thus, according to 
Reynaldo Hahn (Figaro), the work is “imposing, lofty, minutely elaborated, 
often inspired, and always compelling admiration”; for André George (Nou- 
velles Litt., Mch. 21), it is music of a “musicien du premier rang”, which “ne 
reléve directement que d’un seul maitre: lui-méme!”; whereas E. Vuillermoz 
(Candide, Mch. 19), exclaims: “Et jamais le mythe d’CEdipe n’avait été exalté 
avec plus de magnificence!” Finally, André Coeuroy observes (Gringoire, Mch. 
20) that, though it would have “marqué une date dans l’histoire de l’opéra” 
if it had appeared in 1920 before Darius Milhaud’s Les Malbeurs d’Orphée, which 
he calls “l’un des sommets du théatre lyrique contemporain”, and Stravinsky’s 
CEdipus Rex, “un oratorio contenu, bref et sobre”, this “travail de trente 
années” represents Enesco himself, his desire to “tuer en soi le virtuose pour 
faire du compositeur' un époux royal et comblé.”—-CHarLes SILvER’s EPIC 
OPERA, Quatre-Vingt-Treize, libretto by Henri Cain, based upon Hugo’s novel, 
was given its premiére in Paris in January. While praising it in the Figaro, 
Reynaldo Hahn objects, however, that the composer is dominated by the urge 
to be theatrical and does not permit the music to exist in its own right. E. 
Vuillermoz (Candide, Jan. 30) agrees with this point of view and also assails 
the composer as lacking originality—-EmMme VumLLerMoz concludes a review 
(Candide, Feb. 20) of P. O. Ferroud’s “opéra-bouffe 4 deux personnages”, 
Chirurgie, with the following words: “Le rire musical de 1936 manque de 
fraicheur et de spontanéité. II est trop intellectualisé.”"—-Darrus MmHaup’s 
MUSIC, written for Lenormand’s play, La Folle du Ciel, has made a deep im- 
pression on Paris musical critics, especially since only two instruments, a marte- 
not and a harp, are used.—Louts Beypts composed recently a muscial accom- 
paniment for two poems of Gérard d’Houville, Lune sur la Mer and Paris dans 
la Brume.—FLORENT ScHMITT was elected, in February, to the Institut de 
France, succeeding the late Paul Dukas.—Ropert BrasmLLacn, co-author of 
the Histoire du Cinéma, and André Coeuroy are making a campaign (Gringoire) 
for the creation of a “véritable film sonore”, in which one should “organiser 
son et bruit autour de l’image”, instead of attempting to give “musique pro- 
prement dite.’—-THE FRENCH RADIO gave, in January, a splendid offering of 
Louis Aubert’s La Forét bleue, which was created in: Boston in 1913 and in 
Paris in 1923.—-REYNALDO HAHN (Le Figaro) and Dominique Sordet (Can- 
dide) engaged, during the Spring, in a “Querelle des “Voix charmantes’”, espe- 
cially as recorded on the phonograph.—L’ANTHOLOGEE SONORE issued recently 
splendid disks of the following composers of the 16th-17th centuries: Giovanni 
Gabrielli, Marini of Brescia, Lulli, Alessandro Scarlatti, Legrenzi of Venice, etc.— 
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Prerre Asso has been dictating for the Florilége disk-collection selections from 
La Fontaine, Hugo, Daudet, Maupassant and Samain.—Grorces DevaIsE says 
(Gringoire, Jan. 18) that the eight Columbia records of Charpentier's Louise 
“marque une date dans l’histoire du disque.” 

ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY—THE) METROPOLITAN MusEuM oF ART made 
the following acquisitions during the past quarter: Titian’s large canvas (65 X 
82 inches), “Venus and the Lute Player”, painted about 1560, called “perhaps 
the most important single object of art which the Museum has bought in the 66 
years of its history”, which was sold by Lord Leicester in 1932; the 15th- 
century Italian painting, “The Birth of the Virgin”, attributed to Fra Carne- 
vale, which was shown in the Italian Art Exhibition in London in 1930; ‘The 
Meeting”, by the genre painter, Pietro Longhi, a Venetian of the 18th century; 
a bronze woman’s torso, by the contemporary French artist, Robert Wlérick, 
of which another example is in the Luxembourg in Paris; a triptych portraying 
“St. Jerome”, “The Baptism of Christ” and “The Temptation of St. Anthony”, 
by Joachim Patinir (ca. 1480-1524), one of the earliest landscape painters of 
the Netherlands, which was recently discovered in a monastery at Linz, Austria, 
to which it had been given by Emperor Leopold I in 1674.—THe Frick Cot- 
LECTION, New York, purchased, in April, the panel of “St. Andrew”, by Piero 
della Francesca (ca. 1418-92), which was discovered recently in Austria. Be- 
sides the above, hardly more than half a dozen of Piero’s works are known 
outside Italy. Among them are “The Crucifixion”, purchased by J. D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., in 1929 for $375,000, “Hercules” in the Gardner Museum at Bos- 
ton, and one in the Philip Lehman collection —THE MusEuM OF MopEeRN ArT, 
New York, acquired, in March, the following works: Georges Braque, “Oval 
Still Life”; Juan Gris, “Composition”; Fernand Léger, “Breakfast”; and Pablo 
Picasso, “The Studio."—-THE BrookLyN Museum acquired, in May, one of 
Tiepolo’s fewer than 50 etchings, entitled ““The Magician Seated Examining the 
Skulls."—THe San Dieco, Cauir., Fine Arts GALLERY received, in March, 
as gifts from anonymous donors the panel (30 X 40 in.), “The Dutch Family”, 
painted by Frans Hals about 1640, as well as the panel (271% X 34 in.), “Mod- 
esty and Vanity”, by Bernardino Luini (ca. 1475-1532), called “a characteristic 
and exceptionally fine work.”—THe Boston: Museum oF Fine Arts purchased, 
in April, the large painting (12 X 4% ft.), “D’OU venons-nous?—Que 
sommes-nous?—Oi allons-nous?”, by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), which many 
consider his masterpiece. The work was painted in one month in Tahiti in 1897, 
just before the artist made his unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide. He 
intended that the work should summarize the entire development of his art and 
life—THE Totepo, O., Museum oF Art, purchased, in February, Albrecht 
Diirer’s “Portrait of Mrs. Jobst Planckfeldt”, painted in the Netherlands about 
1520-21, which shows great conformity with the male portrait in the Gardner 
Museum at Boston.—THe Worcester, Mass., AkT MuseuM acquired recently 
a “Madonna and Child with Two Angels”, by an unknown Flemish master of 
the 15th century —THe THomas JEFFERSON MEMORIAL FouNDATION, Char- 
lottesville, Va., received, in April, the bequest of a “Magdalen”, by José Ribera 
(1588-1656), which the statesman had purchased in Paris in 1785.—THe 
Barnes FounpaTION, Merion, Pa., purchased, in April, three “easel tapestries”, 
viz., Pablo Picasso’s “Inspiration” and Georges Rouault’s “The Clowns at Rest” 
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and “Young Girl With the Rose.”—Boutet pe Monveu’s large mural, “Joan 
of Arc at the Court of Chinon” was installed, in March, in the Chicago Art 
Institute—A Portratr oF Mme. Récamier, by Ingres, was discovered, in 
March, by a dealer in antiques at Toledo, O., according to Candide (Apr. 2).— 
Tue Sr. Louts, Mo., Art Museum held, in April, an important exhibition of 
18th-century Venetian painting, and, at the same time, the Lyman Allyn Mu- 
seum of New London, Conn., displayed 200 drawings, mainly of early Italian 
artists—THeE Detroit INsTITUTE OF Arts held, in March, an exhibition of 60 
paintings and a group of drawings by Rubens, most of which were loans from 
10 American public collections.—INTERESTING EXHIBITIONS of works of foreign 
artists held in America during the past quarter include the following: February, 
Yale University’s show of examples of art all owned in New Haven, most of 
which were modern French works: the Smith College Museum of Art’s dis- 
play of paintings, lithographs and drawings by Jean Charlot; the New Orleans 
Gallery’s exhibition of Guatemalan Indian textiles and costumes, loaned by 
Tulane University; March, the 15th International Exhibition of Water-Colors 
at the Chicago Art Institute, containing mainly works by Miguel Covarrubias; 
the Van Gogh exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art; April, the Detroit 
Institute’s show of prints by Toulouse-Lautrec; the Worcester Art Museum’s 
exhibit of modern French paintings; May, the San Francisco Museum of Art’s 
display of lithographs by Daumier; the Minneapolis Institute of Arts’ exhibition 
of five centuries of engraving.—THE MExicaN Artists, Tamayo, Bracho, Pujol, 
Arenal and Ossa addressed the American Artists Congress in New York on Mch. 
1, where many of their works were exhibited.—José CLEMENTE Orozco and 
his associates in Guadalajara, Mexico, are engaged in painting an immense mural 
(covering 4,500 square feet) for the new Escuela de Estudios Superiores. Four 
large figures symbolizing “Education”, “Industry”, “Creative Thought”, and 
“Struggle” enter into the decorative scheme.—ANDRES DE SANTA Maria, the 
Colombian artist (b. 1860), whose works were exhibited at Brussels in February, 
is called by Candide (Feb. 6) “un grand peintre.”"—THeE Nationa Geo- 
GRAPHIC Society unearthed, in April, at Monte Alban, Mexico, a keystone, the 
only one known to have been used in the Western Hemisphere before the arrival 
of white men.—ExcavaTIons are being made in the ruins of the castle of Dore, 
Cornwall, the legendary home of King Mark as well as of Tristan and Yseult.— 
THe Lisson MuseuM or Art purchased, in April, a still-life painting by 
Chardin (1699-1779), “Le Chat Gobeur d’Huitres”, which formerly belonged 
to the painter, Vollon, and, later, to the novelist, Pierre Decourcelle—An Expo- 
SITION OF CONTEMPORARY SPANISH ArT was held in Paris during the Spring. 
Painters and sculptors represented therein were Picasso, Zuloaga, Maria Blanchard, 
Celso Lagar, J. Solana, Salvador Dali, J. M. Sert, Etcheverilla, Gargallo, etc. With 
regard to Picasso, André Salmon (Gringoire, Mch. 20) writes: “Un grand ar- 
tiste a forcé qu’on s’incline devant une des plus hautes puissances créatrices qui 
aient jamais paru.”—Louis R&au and Gustave Cohen issued recently a very in- 
teresting work, entitled L’Art du Moyen Age.—A Group or Artists, Pierre 
Falké, Chas. Laborde, Gérard Cochet, Vergé-Sarrat, Robert Bonfils and J.-E. 
Laboureur, are the illustrators of Les EEuvres compleétes illustrées de Maupassant, 
issued recently by Mlle Choureau, André Gillon and René Dumesnil.—LionELLo 
VentTuRI, the Italian art critic, who is now living in America, is publishing, in 
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Paris, a two-volume study on Cézanne, containing 1,550 plates representing 
all of his works, whether drawings, water-colors or oils.—PreRRE DU CoLom- 
BIER names (Candide, Apr. 3) as “les ‘big five’ de l’école impressionniste: 
Manet, Renoir, Degas, Cézanne et Monet. Au second rang et assez loin derriére 
eux: Sisley et Pissarro.”—JEaAN Cassou speaks of Aristide Maillol (Marianne, 
Mch. 18) as “un grand sculpteur, le plus grand, sans doute, que la France ait 
eu depuis Rodin.”——-HicHEst prices paid at New York art-sales include the 
following: Feb. 29, a plaster bust of George Washington, attributed to Houdon, 
$500; Mch. 28, a Brussels silk-woven tapestry executed by Jéréme Le Clerc 
about 1700, $1,800; Apr. 23, Eugéne Delacroix’s painting, “La Justice de Tra- 
jan”, which was exhibited at the artist’s centennial in the Louvre in 1930, 
$11,500; Derain’s painting, “Horse”, $7,000; Claude Monet’s “Verteuil”, 
$5,500, and his “Haystack”, $5,000; Apr. 25, two Lille tapestries (dated ca. 
1690), $1,000 each; a pre-Gobelin silk-woven tapestry, $900; a French late 
Gothic design, $905; May 9, a small gold box (31% in. long), containing minia- 
tures of Napoleon, the King of Rome and Marie-Louise, executed ca. 1815, 
$1,000.—HicHeEsT prices brought at recent Paris sales include the following: 
February, Ingres, “Portrait de Mlle Mathilde Ramel” (1855) and “Portrait du 
docteur Norbert Hoche”, two drawings, 16,000 and 14,500 fr.; March, Sisley, 
“Le Canal du Loing”, 36,500 fr.; Guillaumin, “Le Moulin des Bouchardon”, 
17,600 fr.; C.-J. Vernet, “Le Matin” and “Le Soir”, 12,400 fr.; Veyrassat, 
“Automne”, 11,000 fr.; Fragonard, “Enlévement des Sabines”, a sepia drawing, 
10,200 fr.; Monet, “La Débacle”, 136,000 fr., “L’Aiguille d’Etretat”, 101,000 
fr., and “La Seine 4 Vétueil”, 82,000 fr.; Sisley, “Aprés-Midi d’Eté”, 60,000 
fr. (which brought 34,000 in 1923), and “Matinée de Septembre a Saint- 
Mamez”, 53,100 fr.; April, Oudry, “Symphonie en Blanc”, 120,000 fr. (sold 
for 113,000 in 1929); Boucher, “Portrait de Mme Baudouin”, pastel, 52,000 
fr.; Aubry, “‘Adieux 4 la Nourrice”, 40,000 fr.; De Marne, “Le Marché”, 40,000 
fr.; Gros, “Portrait du comte Honoré de La Riboisiére”, 51,200 fr.; Janinet, 
“L’'Indiscrétion”, estampe, 22,000 fr.; etc.—Art Exnisrrions, held in New 
York during the past quarter, include the following: February, 18th-Century 
French Masters; Canvases by Boudin and Soutine; Water-Colors of New York 
by Bernard Lamotte; Paintings by Julia Codesido, of Peru; Modern French 
Color-Prints; Paintings by Contemporary French Artists; Water-Colors by 
Niccolo d’Ascenzo; Paintings by the Italians, Di Campo and Rinaldo; Paintings 
by Oscar Luthy, Swiss artist; Paintings by Cézanne, Renoir, Van Gogh, Picasso, 
Matisse and Derain; Canvases by Jean Charlot; March, Works by Mexican Ar- 
tists, including Amero, Arenal, Berdecio, Bracho, Guiterrez, Mendez, Clemente 
and Romero Orozco, Pujol, Siqueirros, Tamayo, Zalce and Pena; 26 Pieces of 
Sculpture by the French-American, Jean de Marco; Cubism, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, containing works by about 110 artists; Camille Pissarro (1830- 
1903) and Other Impressionists; 15th- and 16th-Century Engravings; Paint- 
ings by Czobel, French artist; Contemporary Italian Painting, containing 80 
pictures by 29 artists; Paintings by Yves Tanguy, French artist; 49 Canvases 
by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903); Water-Colors by Alejandro de Canedo; Draw- 
ings and Water-Colors by Segonzac; Paintings by Pierre Sicard, French artist; 
Modern French Tapestries, designed by Braque, Dufy, Léger, Lurgat, Matisse, 
Picasso and Rouault; April, 18th-Century Venetian Painting; Five Centuries of 
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Miniature Painting; Paintings by Jean Hélion, French purist; Oils by Forain; 
12 Pieces of Sculpture by Robert Bros; Etchings and Lithographs by Forain; 
Abstract Paintings by Houmére; The Metropolitan Museum’s Exhibition of 
18th-Century French Art; The Museum of Modern Art’s Exhibition of Book- 
Illustration, containing specimens by 100 artists of whom 39, French, and 2, 
Mexican; French Masters of the 19th and 20th Centuries; Paintings by Giséle 
Ferrandier; Prints by Rodin, Maillol and Despiau at the Brooklyn Museum; 10 
London Paintings (1907) by Derain; Water-Colors by Raoul Dufy; Paintings 
by Etienne Ret. 

LITERATURE, DRAMA AND Fi_Ms.—JosepH Pryré’s novel, Seng et Lu- 
miéres, which won the 1935 Goncourt Prize, will be published in an English 
translation in New York this Autumn.—RAaMON Pérez pe AyAta, the Span- 
ish novelist, who was appointed, in April, 1931, first Ambassador of the Spanish 
Republic to London, resigned this position on April 16.—FerNAND GREGH, 
who is contributing a series of articles entitled Histoire de la Poésie contempo- 
raine to Nouvelles Littéraires, discussed, in his 11th article (Apr. 25), “Les 
Parnassiens belges: Ivan Gilkin, Albert Giraud, Valére Gille, Fernand Séverin, 
Paul Gérardy.”——-M. Mararasso published, in April, an interesting bibliography, 
with inedited MSS, letters, etc., entitled Auteurs belges de Langue francaise. 
Included therein is the moving correspondence of Charles de Coster with his 
friend, Théodore Jouvet, as well as an unpublished poem of 200 verses by 
him.—BELGIAN writers formed in January “Le Groupe du Lundi”, which 
holds an intimate dinner the first Monday of every month. Among its mem- 
bers are the dramatists, Herman Closson, whose Godefroid de Bouillon was the 
great success of the year, and Michel de Ghelderode; the poets, Hubert Dubois, 
Eric de Haulleville, Grégoire Le Roy, Georges Marlow, Charles Plisnier, Gaston 
Pulings, Marcel Thiry, Henri Vandeputte and René Verboom; the critics, Charles 
Bernard, Paul Fierens, Arnold de Kerhove, Camille Poupeye, and André de 
Ridder; and the novelists, Marie Gevers, Franz Hellens, Pierre Hubermont, 
Robert Poulet, Horace Van Offel and Robert Vivier.—L’AssociaTION POUR 
LA PROPAGATION DU LiIvRE FLAMAND issued recently statistics of translations 
of Flemish literature from 1800 to 1936. France led with 465 translations; 
Germany, second, with 337; England, third, with 49; Italy, fourth, with 40; 
Sweden, fifth, with 10; and Spain, sixth, with 6—Mme CoLetrte was received, 
on April 4, as a member of the Académie Belge de Langue et de Littérature 
Frangaises, succeeding the late Mme de Noailles.—Le Livre ALGERIEN opened in 
Paris, in April, an exposition of works inspired by Algeria. Authors figuring 
therein included Chateaubriand, Pétrus Borel, Gautier, Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Loti, Fromentin, A. Daudet, Gide, Louys, J.-A. Nau, Francis Jammes, P.-J. 
Toulet, Pierre Benoit, Jean Vignaud, Emile Henriot, Joseph Peyré, Henri de 
Montherlant, and the Algerian novelists, Louis Bertrand, Louis Lecoq, Elissa 
Rhais and Lucienne Favre—AWARDS OF LITERARY PRIZES. Grand Prix de 
Littérature Coloniale, to Paul Fabre’s Heures d’Abéché; Prix Minerva, to Mme 
Thérése Herpin’s novel, Yoloch le Maléfique (which had been published in 
Candide under the title Cayenne la Morte); Prix Albert ler, to the novel, 
Voyage aux Iles Galapagos, by the 30-year-old Eric de Haulleville, also author 
of a volume of poems and of Le Genre épique; Prix Littéraire de Carthage, to 
Jean Despois “pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre”, but especially to his Tunisie, 
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a historical, geographical and artistic work, previously crowned by the Société 
de Géographie Commerciale; Prix de ’Aéro-Club to Enlevez les Cales, by René 
Chambe, also author of L’Escadron de Gironde, which Marcel Prévost calls 
(Gringoire, Mch. 20), “dans son genre, une sorte de chef-d’ceuvre”; Prix Cazes, 
to Pierre-Albert Birot’s “épopée surréaliste” Grabinoulor, which also won the 
Prix Goethe (3,000 fr.) ; Prix de Académie Montaigne (1,000 fr.), to Raoul 
Toscan’s La Curieuse Histoire de Nevers; Prix Poésie-Caravelle, “qui consiste en 
Pédition d’un manuscrit”, to André Blanchard’s Elle et le Jour; Prix Brune 
(3,000 fr.), to René Colas’ Bibliographie générale du Costume et de la Mode; 
Prix Prost (1,200 fr.), to Chanoine Lesprand’s Le Clergé de la Moselle pendant 
la Révolution; Ralph Strassburger Prize ($1,000), awarded annually to the 
work improving most Franco-American relations, to Mme Hariette Fernand- 
Gregh’s Vertige de New-York; etc.—THe TeRcENTENARY of Corneille’s Cid 
is now the subject of much discussion since it is not known definitely whether 
the first presentation took place in the last days of December, 1636, or the first 
part of January, 1637. The only document relating thereto, now in <xistence, 
is a letter, dated Jan. 18, 1637, by Montdory, the actor, who created the leading 
réle, addressed to de Balzac, in which he speaks of the tragedy as a recent event. 
In the same letter, preserved in Conrart’s papers, the actor states that “en raison 
de l’affluence du public”, it was necessary to place spectators on the stage. 
This custom was then continued until 1759.—THE TERcENTENARIES of the 
Discours de la Méthode and the Cid being celebrated this year, the Académie 
Frangaise has selected as the subject of its Concours d’Eloquence an Eloge de 
Descartes and of its Concours de Poésie, the Année du Cid —THe CENTENARY 
of Musset’s La Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle was celebrated on Feb. 13 last.— 
THe CENTENARY of Lamartine’s Jocelyn was celebrated on Feb. 27.—‘Le 
CINQUANTENAIRE DU SYMBOLISME”, now being organized by a Committee 
headed by Edouard Dujardin, reminds Nouvelles Littéraires that the Société 
Mallarmé, founded in 1923, is “quasi défunte.” It, therefore, suggested that 
the Committee revive this Society, that it organize a “pélerinage annuel de 
Valvins, comme il y a le pélerinage de Médan”, that it hold “des réunions sa- 
vantes comme fait la Société Chateaubriand”, and that it publish “un bulletin 
d’études et de souvenirs comme font les amis de Léon Bloy, de Jehan Rictus, 
de dix autres.” The Committee, however, finally decided to hold the following 
ceremonies: An exposition at the Bibliothéque Nationale, a lecture by Prof. F. 
Strowski at the Sorbonne, lectures or readings in provincial cities and in Switzer- 
land and Belgium, two “‘matinées poétiques” at the Comédie-Frangaise, L’Aprés- 
Midi d’un Faune danced at the Opéra by Serge Lifar, and a pilgrimage to Mal- 
larmé’s hermitage at Valvins, followed by a banquet.—FrieNps oF CHARLES 
Maurras celebrated, in April, the 50th anniversary of the publication of his 
first two articles, both of which appeared in the Annales de Philosophie chréti- 
enne (Feb. and Apr., 1886). These two articles by the then 18-year-old dé- 
butant were entitled “Cours de Philosophie de Bouat” and “Legon de Philosophie 
par Elie Rabier.” Gaétan Sanvoisin, in a long contribution entitled “Le Jubilé 
de Charles Maurras” (Candide, Mch. 12), says: “Maurras est le plus grand des 
écrivains francais vivants.”"——-THe TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the death of René 
Ghil as well as the 50th anniversary of his manifesto of symbolism, Le Traité 
du Verbe, were observed at the Sorbonne on Mch. 13.—THE TENTH ANNI- 
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veRSARY of the death of Gustave Geffroy, novelist, historian, art critic, and 
Administrator of the Manufacture Nationale des Gobelins, was observed in 
April.—Maurice Parturier published, in the Revue de Paris (Apr. 15), a 
collection of letters from, Mérimée to Mme de Beaulaincourt (née Sophie de 
Castellane), who was later protrayed by Proust in Le Coté de Guermantes 
“sous les traits de la respectable marquise de Villeparisis.”—-Ropin’s famous 
statue of Balzac, which caused a scandal in 1898, will soon be erected in a 
public square of Paris by a Committee headed by Georges Lecomte.—Pierre 
LouYs’ numerous notes, made in the margin of a volume of Baudelaire’s CEuvres 
posthumes, were published during the Spring by Jacques Crépet in the Mercure 
de France. In regard to them Francis de Miomandre remarked (Nouvelles Litt., 
Feb. 29): “Elles sont féroces, et surtout attestent une forme d’esprit qui 
ressemble beaucoup plus 4 cella d’un pédant qu’a celle d’un artiste. A elles 
seules, elles suffiraient 4 démontrer.. .que l’auteur d’Aphrodite n’a jamais com- 
pris grand’chose 4 ce qu’est l’essentiel de la poésie. D’oit son culte exclusif de 
la forme, mais d’une forme ciselée, obtenue, vide de |’élan intérieur. Il pouvait 
comprendre Hugo, les Parnassiens, tous les grands rhéteurs, mais la vibration 
de Baudelaire devait fatalement lui échapper.”—-RoLanp Dorcetis and René 
Blum, with the active.codperation of Georges Courteline’s widow, are now pre- 
paring for publication the Correspondance of the dramatist, which will be is- 
sued this year to commemorate the 50th anniversary of his Les Gaietés de 
PEscadron.—Tue Paris Court or Appeat reduced, on April 24, the verdict of 
the Civil Tribunal, in the suit of Jean Lemoine against the estate of Anatole 
France, from 20,000 to 5,000 fr. Lemoine, a Paris librarian, had sued for 100,000 
fr., claiming that France had painted a malicious picture of him in the character 
of Julien Sarrettes in La Révolte des Anges. The Court decreed that the author 
did not “draw his librarian in a spirit of malice, and, moreover, the character 
is neither odious nor antipathetic.”—-ALBERT FeumLLeRaAT, Lucien Corpechot 
and Francis Carco are all preparing more or less intimate biographies of Bourget, 
who, according to Candide (Mch. 5), had, however, “horreur de la publication 
des papiers intimes.” The work of M. Feuillerat, who, it may be said, is the 
brother-in-law of the novelist, will, adds the same journal, “contiendra tout 
ce qu'il est nécessaire de savoir de la vie intime de l’auteur pour expliquer le 
sens et le développement de l’ceuvre. Paul Bourgt lui-méme avait fait, il y a 
deux ans, a M. Feuillerat, les confidences qu’il jugeait opportunes 4 la prépara- 
tion de cet ouvrage.”—-THE FRENCH Acapemy has elected 73 members since 
1900 and of this number, according to Nouvelles Littéraires (Feb. 15), “21 
ont un nom qui commence par B.”—-CLaupe Farrére’s Discours de Réception 
in the Academy, on April 23, consisted of a violent attack on the French Parlia- 
ment and universal suffrage, i in which, according to Candide (April 30), “les 
députés furent représentés comme des imbéciles, les électeurs comme des il- 
lettrés.” After having learned the outcome of the elections, however, “plu- 
sieurs se demandaient si le Front populaire ne dissoudrait pas l’Académie.” One 
Immortal, in fact, remarked: “Nous avons assumé jeudi de gros risques; nous 
sommes peut-étre les derniers Académiciens.” Incidentally, according to Pierre 
Benoit, Farrére “est le premier prix Goncourt qui soit entré a l’Académie”, al- 
luding to Duhamel who is the second one.—THeE Acapémie Goncourt cele- 
brated on Feb. 26 the 80th birthday of J.-H. Rosny.—Marcuerrre Duranp, 
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the feminist leader, who died suddenly in Paris on March 16, donated to the 
city of Paris in 1931 the collection of books, MSS, newspapers, posters, portraits, 
etc., relating to feminism, which she had gathered during more than 30 years. 
She had been contributor to Figaro (1896), founder and editor of Fronde (Dec., 
1897), associate editor (with Henry Bérenger) of L’ Action, founder and editor 
of Les Nouvelles (1909), and, also, of La Fronde (1926). She was married 
to Georges Laguerre, lawyer, deputy and editor of La Presse, whom she di- 
vorced in the 1890’s.—HENRI DE NoussaNNE (pseudonym of Henri Rossignol), 
the novelist, who also wrote sociological studies under the title Franchise, died 
in Paris in mid-April at the age of 72. In 1903 his completion of Becque’s 
unfinished play, Polichinelles, brought upon his head “les foudres des fidéles 
du maitre.”—-ALBERT THIBAUDET, the literary critic, who died in April, was 
early in life a teacher of geography. He entered literature in the symbolistic 
review, La Phalange, which Jean Royére edited before the War. In later years 
he contributed the monthly Réflexions to the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. He 
was author of studies on Mallarmé, Flaubert, Bergson, Raymond Poincaré, 
Barrés, Charles Maurras, Amiel, etc. For excellent evaluations of his work, see 
Fernand Vandérem’s study in Candide (Apr. 23), and Edmond Jaloux’s tribute 
to him in Nouvelles Littéraires (Apr. 25).—JEAN VicNaup, author of the re- 
cently published novel, L’Ange du Treiziéme Jour, which was highly praised 
by Marcel Prévost in Gringoire (Apr. 10), was elected, on April 4, President 
of the Société des Gens de Lettres to succeed Gaston Rageot, who resigned after 
five years of brilliant service in that office—AMONG THE AUTHORS who are 
collaborators of the Communist journal, L’Humanité, are Charles Braibant, 
“Archiviste au Ministére de la Marine”; Jean Cassou, “Inspecteur des Beaux- 
Arts”; André Chamson, “Conservateur au Musée de Versailles”; Paul Gesell, 
“Bibliothécaire retraité de la Ville de Paris”; Professors Jean Guéhenno and René 
Lalou; etc.—ANpDRE THERIVE, having attacked “Irréalisme”, finds himself 
opposed by Roland Dorgelés, who announces that his forthcoming book will be 
composed of “souvenirs imaginaires”, as well as by Jacques Dubid-Bridel, who 
upholds “les droits du lyrisme et de l’imagination.” To all of which Francis 
de Miomandre replies, under the heading “Le Droit des Nuages” (Nouvelles 
Litt., Mch. 21): “Le vérité, ici, c’est que le réel n’existe pas.”—FERNAND 
VANDEREM, Tristan Bernard and Colette having given during the past season 
causeries at the A. B. C. cabaret, the Noctambules instituted a similar. series 
with Francis Carco, the poet André Salmon and Paul Géraldy. “Bref”, remarks 
M. Vandérem (Candide, Mch. 5), “un bouleversement complet, dans |’ancien 
itinéraire de nos écrivains, puisque, au lieu de commencer comme jadis par le 
Chat Noir, c’est aujourd’hui par lui qu’on finit.” When Jean Cocteau, who 
has also written a sketch, La Matrone d’Ephése, for the A. B. C., was asked why 
he did so, he replied (Nouvelles Litt., Mch. 28): “Il n’y a plus que deux sortes 
de théatres: les théatres presque pleins et les théatres presque vides... . Ici, on 
fait salle comble. Et les spectateurs qui viennent croient au spectacle... . Voila 
le public idéal."—-FraNncis DE MIOMANDRE, after having commented upon 
Léon-Paul Fargue’s recent recriminations against critics, suggests (Nouvelles 
Litt., Apr. 11) the following rule as a safe one for novelists to follow: “Créez 
des personnages que tout le monde puisse reconnaitre immédiatement, mais en 
qui personne ne puisse se reconnaitre.”—PaRIsIAN CRITICS are now earnestly 
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seeking to identify Fabio, author of Tx n’aimeras plus. According to the pub- 
lishers of this “recueil de lettres d’amour et de fragments de carnets intimes” 
Fabio is “un écrivain connu qui ne veut pas se démasquer.” Another unidenti- 
fied author is Véga, whose Henri Heine, peint par lui-méme was enthusiastically 
received in the early part of the year. However, Léon Daudet, in a detailed 
review of the same (Candide, Jan. 16), does not show the least curiosity about 
his identity—Tristan BeRNarp relates, in a long contribution to Nouvelles 
Littéraires entitled “Souvenirs et Relations”, that he is descended from Rebecca 
Bernard, daughter of a Jewish “marchand de chevaux”, Mosché Bernard. She 
was married in 1798 at Foussemagne to a refugee, Mayer Siméon, who was, in 
reality, a marquis, Gwy, “un fils naturel de Louis XV.”—J.-P. MaxENcE, in a 
most eulogistic review (Gringoire, Mch. 27) of C.-F. Ramuz’s recent novel, 
Derborence, dealing with Alpine shepherds, says: “Ramuz est universel 4 la 
maniére de Corneille. Il apparait, depuis Péguy, comme notre seul écrivain 
cornélien.” René Lalou (Nouvelles Litt., Mch. 21) calls the same novel a 
“récit & la gloire de la toute-puissante montagne. Jamais les mots chargés de 
conscience n’ont rendu plus intensément l’aveugle poésie de |’élémentaire. . . 
Ainsi le roman épique de Derborence aura tragiquement affronté la puissance 
de la nature et la dignité du roseau humain.” According to Edmond Jaloux 
(Nouvelles Litt., Apr. 18), Derborence “est une évocation que l’on n’oubliera 
pas aprés l’avoir lue” and deserves to be ranked among the most important works 
of the author, viz., La Guérison des Maladies, La Séparation des Races, Le Régne 
de Esprit malin, La Grande Peur dans la Montagne and Les Signes parmi nous. 
—Georces Bernanos’ Journal d’un Curé de Campagne is, according to André 
Rousseaux (Candide, Apr. 23), “un livre bouleversant, un livre unique.” 
Whereas J.-P. Maxence terminates his finely analytical review of the same work 
(Gringoire, Apr. 3) with these words: ““A propos de M. Bernanos comme 4 pro- 
pos de M. Ramuz, plus encore, on doit ici parler de grandeur.”—GERarD 
p’HovuviLLe praises Pierre Camo’s recent volume of Poésies as “un trés beau 
livre, et c’est un grand livre.”——-J.-P. MaxENcE, in a review of Lucien Cor- 
pechot’s Souvenirs d’un Journaliste (Gringoire, Mch. 20), makes the following 
interesting observations: “Il existe deux genres de souvenirs: ceux qui, sur le 
ton d’une aimable et alerte narration, s’efforcent surtout de ressusciter une at- 
mosphére ou de rapporter de petits faits; ceux, d’autre part, qui s’attachent a 
l’essentiel plus qu’a l’anecdote, au mouvement profond plus qu’au brillant diapré 
de la vie, 2 l’esprit d’une époque plus qu’’ son apparence pittoresque. Le 1900 
de M. Paul Morand, les livres de Mme de Gramont appartiennent 4 la premiére 
de ces catégories, on peut rattacher les Souvenirs de M. Corpechot, comme, par 
exemple, les Evocations de M. Massis, 4 la seconde.” —-EpMonp JaLoux remarks, 
in a review of Julian Green’s Minuit (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 29), that the chief 
characteristic of “le roman contemporain, c’est l’extréme individualisme de ses 
représentants les plus authentiques.” On the contrary, in the period 1880- 
1890, “qui a été une des époques les plus fécondes du roman francais, les per- 
sonnages de Léon Hennique auraient pu facilement prendre place parmi ceux de 
M. J.-H. Rosny ainé, qu’un héros de J.-K. Huysmans aurait eu sa place toute 
trouvée dans un roman de Henry Céard. On circulait librement d’un livre 
de Paul Bourget 4 un livre de Maupassant ou d’Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié.”— 
Pau. Vauéry’s three works, Discours, Piéces sur PArt and Variété III, recently 
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published, as well as Jean de Latour’s Examen de Valéry, are reviewed in full by 
Edmond Jaloux in Nouvelles Littéraires (Apr. 4). In the same journal (Mch. 
14) Lucien Descaves makes a vigorous defense of the poet against the charge 
(lately brought against him) of being a prébendier. After revealing that the 
poet has no private income and that he refuses to “avilir sa plume” by writing 
‘pot-boilers’, Descaves concludes as follows: “Décidément — et c’est triste — il 
n’y a ni métier ni profession, ou I"homme ne soit un loup pour ses semblables.”— 
Ase. Hermanrt has published in a volume his contributions of the past three 
years to Le Temps on the French language, under the title Chroniques de Lance- 
lot du Temps. Of it René Georgin writes (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 1): “Et puis, 
en admettant qu’il soit trop puriste parfois, il faut qu’ le soit trop pour que 
la masse des lecteurs le soit assez.” Among the words and locutions Hermant 
objects to are auditionner, trolleybus, aérod ynamique, sous le signe de, chute 
verticale, avatar, etc.—J.-P. MAxENCE observes (Gringoire, Jan. 17) that Henri 
Duclos revives, in his novel, Le Rendez-vous, “le roman lyrique” which, since 
Barrés, “semblait défunte.” “Il réintroduit dans le roman cette musique com- 
plexe, cette obscure et douce résonance que l’on n’osait presque plus y chercher.” 
—Paut Movrousy, with the collaboration of a group of young poets, has re- 
cently inaugurated a poetical review, entitled Les Cabiers d’Art et d’ Amitié.— 
ALBERT GARREAU’S very interesting Pélerin de Paris, issued recently, is a his- 
torical guide of churches, very similar to Pére Bonavenia’s work on Rome.— 
EDMOND Farat, Director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes and Professor in the 
Collége de France, was elected recently to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres.—‘“‘LE Groure pEs THEOPHILIENS”, directed by Gustave Cohen, 
gave, at the Sorbonne during the Spring, Le Jeu d’Adam et d’Eve and Jean 
Michel’s La Mondanité et la Conversion de Marie-Madeleine, originally presented 
at Angers in 1486. The “Théophiliens” were constituted by the students as a 
consequence of the success of Le Miracle de Théophile given, first, some three 
years ago at the Sorbonne and at Brussels last year.—A society, called “Les 
Relais”, directed by Dapoigny and Bertheau and composed of actors and “ama- 
teurs de théatre”, was formed in January in Paris “pour monter”, writes J.-L. 
Vaudoyer (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 8), “avec un pieux désintéressement, des ceuvres 
dramatiques méconnues ou oubliées.” It gave for its first offering in February 
a comedy, Le Parasite, by Tristan l’Hermite (1601-55) and a farce by his 
pupil, Quinault, the librettist of Lulli—Les Amis pes Lettres of Marseilles, 
of which the President is the poet, Emile Ripert, Professor of Provencal Litera- 
ture at the University of Aix-Marseilles, gave, during the Spring, a gala pre- 
sentation of the late Jacques Normand’s 4-act drama in verse, Le Roi René, 
in commemoration of its 25th anniversary —THeE British GuiLp, composed of 
some 5,000 theatrical societies, held recently a competition of one-act plays. 
The two first prizes went to Anatole France’s La Comédie de celui qui épousa 
une fille muette and Henri Duvernois’ La Dame de bronze et le Monsieur de 
cristal—Rosert Dot’s sacred drama, La Passion, inspired by the Gospels as 
well as by Les Visions d’ Anne-Marie Emmerich, was played at the Théatre Mi- 
chel in April by Les Compagnons du Théatre Classique, directed by M. Paupé- 
lix—THe CoMEpre-Fran¢aisE violated, in January, its rule of waiting 15 
years “avant d’inscrire une piéce nouvelle a l’antique répertoire” and produced 
Madame Béliard, by the Communist writer, Charles Vildrac, which had originally 
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been given at the Champs-Elysées in October, 1925. The play and the casting 
were such that Lucien Dubech (Candide, Jan. 16) exclaimed: “La Comédie- 
Frangaise se meurt, elle n’est pas tout a fait morte, mais elle n’en vaut guére 
mieux.”—MauricE RoMaAIN has been interviewing, for Nouvelles Littéraires, 
various personages on the subject, “La Littérature au Cinéma.” Among them 
Sacha Guitry (“revendique pour les auteurs de film toute liberté”), Marcel 
L’Herbier (“le cinéma doit exprimer la vie sans aucune littérature”), Marc 
Allégret (“déplore que les écrivains francais paraissent mépriser le cinéma”), 
Abel Gance (“il faudrait au cinéma son langage 4 lui”), Jean Renoir (“ce sont 
surtout les créations humaines, les ‘types’, que le cinéma a intérét & emprunter 
aux ceuvres littéraires”) ; etc.—THeE FRENCH GOVERNMENT suddenly decided, 
on Feb. 25, to forbid exportation of the film version of Victor Margueritte’s 
La Garconne on the ground that “the book brought a great deal of undesirable 
publicity, notably in the United States.” To which Deputy Contel rejoined: 
“If this film is immoral, then foreign countries alone should not be protected. 
It should be forbidden in France.” However, Jean Fayard remarks (Candide, 
Mch. 5) that this film only arouses “une indifférence mélée d’un peu de dé- 
gout.”—Prays produced in Paris during the past quarter: January, Merveilleux 
Alliage, adapted from the Russian of Wladimir Kirchon by H.-J. Lenormand, 
which was condemned by J.-L. Vaudoyer (Nouvelles Litt., Jan. 18) as “pire 
que mauvais”; Pierre Chaine’s successful farce, L’Heure H..., caricaturing 
politicians; Edouard Bourdet’s historical play, Margot, which Robert Mérac 
(Gringoire, Feb. 7) calls “um divertissement haut en couleurs”; February, a 
“comédie parisienne”, Trois, six, neuf, by Dullin’s pupil, Michel Duran, which, 
says Lucien Dubech (Candide, Feb. 13), “est plein d’entrain et de gaieté. . .et 
joué a ravir”; André Birabeau’s Dame Nature, which, according to R. Mérac 
(Gringoire, Feb. 21), treats “avec une sereine audace et un tact avisé le théme 
périlleux abordé voici vingt-cinq années par Weckeling dans L’Eveil du Prin- 
temps”; Rip’s comedy in verse, Le Guéridon Empire, dealing with the phantom 
of Napoleon, which J.-L. Vaudoyer (Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 22) calls “un specta- 
cle assez languissant”; Maurice Rostand’s poetic drama, Europe, in which, says 
L. Dubech (Candide, Feb. 27), ““M. Rostand montre, je vous le jure, le chance- 
lier Hitler, converti par sainte Thérése de Lisieux, qui déclare la paix 4 |’Europe, 
et qui vient présider le banquet fraternel des peuples”; Lenormand’s “féerie sym- 
bolique” La Folle du Ciel, ridiculed by most Parisian critics (excepting a few, 
among whom J.-L. Vaudoyer, Nouvelles Litt., Feb. 29), but praised by Philip 
Carr as showing why “that remarkable dramatist is more fully appreciated out- 
side of France than within it” (N. Y. Times, May 31); March, Birabeau’s poli- 
tical satire, Fiston, praised, of course, by critics; Bolivar, by the Uruguayan, 
Jules Supervielle, music by Darius Milhaud, which J.-L. Vaudoyer (Nowvelles 
Litt.; Mch. 7) calls a “scénario d’un livret d’opéra”; Jacques Copeau’s produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Beaucoup de bruit pour rien, adapted by Jean Sarment, 
with music by Reynaldo Hahn, but, nevertheless, Edouard Bourdet says (Ma- 
rianne, Mch. 18): “Tout cela n’empéche point que l’impression qui se dégage 
de la représentation.. soit l’ennui”; Marcel Ollivier’s Spartacus, which, says 
L. Dubech (Candide, Apr. 2), “contient beaucoup de littérature et de rhétori- 
que”; April, J. C. Holm and George Abbott’s Trois Hommes sur un Cheval, 
adapted by Jean de Létraz, which, according to L. Dubech (Candide, Apr. 9) 
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“ne vaut rien du tout.”—-FOREIGN PLAYS AND FILMS presented in New York 
during the past quarter: Feb.4, the Italian film, I/ coraggio della gioventa 
mussoliniana, a poorly constructed news-drama of which the direction is uncer- 
tain; Feb, 16, the French espionage-film, Second Bureau, excellently photo- 
graphed and containing many highly interesting scenes; the Teatro d’Arte’s 
presentation in Italian of Dumas’ Les Trois Mousquetaires, based on the version 
used 40 years ago by Alessandro Salvini; Feb. 17, the French film, La Dame aux 
Camélias, starring Yvonne Printemps and Pierre Fresnay; the Mexican film, 
Maria Elena, a sad story with the usual Mexican ending, well acted and clearly 
photographed; Feb. 21, the Hollywood Spanish mystery-film, El crimen de 
media noche, well acted and with first-rate technique; Feb. 23, the French 
film, Daphnis et Chloé; Feb. 26, the mildly entertaining Italian film, La marcia 
nuziale, based upon Henri Bataille’s novel, well acted by Tullio Carminati; Feb. 
27, the entertaining French film, Le Bonheur, based upon Henry Bernstein’s 
drama, excellently acted by Charles Boyer and Gaby Morlay; Mch. 1, the Mexi- 
can film, Mas alld de la muerte, a tragic story of a neglected wife; Mch. 9, 
the Hollywood Spanish film, Contra la corriente, well photographed in Los 
Angeles; Mch. 12, the fast-moving Italian film, Tempo massimo, a merry, ro- 
mantic comedy, containing lovely views of Northern Italy, well acted by Vit- 
torio de Sica and Miss Milly; Mch. 16, the Mexican kidnapping film, Qué hago 
com la criatura?, amusing, touching, and with an un-Mexican happy ending, 
well acted by Leopoldo Ortin; Mch 22, the Teatro d’Arte’s production of Dario 
Niccodemi’s three-act drama, Religione e Patria, originally given at La Scala, 
Milan, in June, 1918, as Prete Pero; the tearful Mexican film, Los desheredados, 
dealing with juvenile delinquents; Mch. 25, the Italian film, La signora di tutti, 
a shallow, threadbare story, well acted by Isa Miranda and Memo Benassi; Mch. 
26, the French Theatre Guild’s production of Félix Gandéra’s farce, Afout... 
Coeur; the Italian film, Pierpin, la figlia ritrovata, a pleasing satire on the thea- 
tre, well acted by Luigi Carini; Mch. 27, the Italian film, I/ re burlone, an en- 
tertaining comedy, in which Armando Falconi is excellent; Mch. 30, Benjamin 
Fordane’s French film, The Mystic Mountain, a beautifully photographed, but 
incoherent play; Victor Wolfson’s anti-Fascist play, Bitter Stream, based upon 
Ignazio Silone’s novel, Fontamara, poorly constructed and badly played; Mch. 
31, the Hollywood Spanish film, E/ diablo del mar, an indifferent production; 
Apr. 5, the Italian film, Milizia territoriale, an amusing burlesque of films glori- 
fying war; Apr. 13, the Italian film, Lorenzino de’ Medici, called “‘a credit to 
the rejuvenated Italian film industry”; Apr. 14, the Mexican film, Celos, trite, 
but splendidly acted by Fernando Soler; Apr. 16, the French Theatre Guild’s 
production of the farce, Son Mari, by Paul Géraldy and Robert Spitzer, which 
was given in Paris in 1926; Apr. 17, the French film, L’Homme des Folies Ber- 
gére, translated from the English version of 1935; Apr. 19, the Mexican film, 
Rosario, a well-made sadly romantic film, featuring Gloria Morel; Apr. 26, the 
Barcelona film, El paraiso recobrado, a broad burlesque, featuring Aladi, a popu- 
lar Spanish comedian; Apr. 27, Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, English version 
in verse by Brian Hooker, revived by Walter Hampden; May 2, the Mexican 
film, La familia Dressel, a talkative, slow-moving picture, featuring Consuelo 
Frank and Rosito Arriaga. 
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MiscELLANEOus—O. A. BoNTEMPO’s contribution, entitled “Italian Lit- 
erary Quarterly: Trend of Contemporary Italian Literature and the Carducci 
Centenary”, which appeared im the Jan.-Mch., 1936, issue of THe RomaANic 
Review (XXVII, pp. 60-61), has been republished in the September, 1936, 
issue of The Citizen’s Outlook of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editorial Board of THE Romanic Review has the very sad duty of 
informing its readers of the passing of two of its most brilliant and erudite 
collaborators: Dr. Barbara Matulka, Assistant Professor of Spanish in New York 
University, who died on July 5 last, and Dr. Gustave Leopold van Roosbroeck, 
Assistant Professor of French in Columbia University and General Secretary of 
the Review, whose death occurred the following week, July 12. The profound 
sorrow suffered by all in the irreparable loss of these two devoted friends of the 
Review explains the delay in the appearance of the present issue. 

In order that THE RoMANic REVIEW may continue to function with the 
efficiency that was made possible, during the past ten years, through the self- 
sacrificing efforts of these two very able scholars, the Editor has deemed it ad- 
visable that the task of directing its future should be shared, if possible, with a 
co-worker. Notwithstanding his other arduous duties, Professor Horatio Smith, 
Executive Officer of the Department of French, has kindly consented to under- 
take this additional burden, and for this we extend to him our gratitude. 

Beginning then with the next issue, — which will be devoted to the 
memory of our departed and much-loved friends and which will be directed by 
Professor Smith, — two issues annually will be under the editorship of the 
above-mentioned scholar and two under that of the undersigned. 

In offering sincere appreciation of the codperation of the subscribers as 
well as of the contributors to THE Romanic Review during the crucial years 
of the economic depression — by reason of which this publication, since it has 
no other subsidy, has been enabled to continue its course without interruption— 
may the hope be expressed that this cordial and inestimable support will continue 
in the future. 


J.L.G. 











REVUE ANGLO-AMERICAINE 


PARAISSANT TOUS LES DEUX MOIS 
Directeurs L. CAZAMIAN et C. CESTRE, Professeurs de Sorbonne 


La Revue Anglo-Américaine est entrée en Octobre 1930 dans sa huititme année. 

Seule revue francaise consacrée uniquement aux questions de littérature et de civilisation 
anglaises et américaines, elle parait en 6 numéros d’au moins 96 pages, dont chacun contient 
des articles de fond, des notes et documents, des comptes-rendus, faits par des spécialistes, des 
livres importants publiés en Angleterre, en Amérique et en France, une revue des revues 
anglaises, américaines et frangaises, et un bulletin signalant les faits principaux qui peuvent 
intéresser les francais qui s’occupent des questions anglaises et américaines. 

La Revue Anglo-Américaine a été congue pour permettre de se tenir au courant du mouve- 
ment littéraire et du mouvement des idées en Angleterre et en Amérique. Elle s'occupe des 
grands auteurs classiques, discute les travaux d'histoire littéraire et linguistique, mais en méme 
temps elle est trés ouverte aux tentatives les plus récentes des auteurs contemporains et des 
jeunes, avec lesquels bon nombre de ses collaborateurs sont en relations personnelles. 

Un des plus éminents historiens anglais de la littérature, écrivait dernitrement: <The 
articles seem to me of a surprisingly high standard>. Les revues américaines citent ses articles 
et ses comptes-rendus, et la considérent comme une des plus importantes revues littéraires 
d'Europe. La Quinzaine critique et littéraire (25 Mars) constate que la Revue Anglo 
Américaine contient €une masse de compte-rendus trés bien faits et indispensables 4 classer 
dans les archives d’histoire littéraire>. D’Angleterre, d’Amérique, d’Allemagne, de Pologne 
viennent les appréciations les plus flatteuses, et certains romanciers anglais, certains poétes 
américains ont bien voulu écrire 4 la Revue Anglo-Américaine qu’en aucune revue de leur pays 
ils n’avaient trouvé une compréhension plus éclairée de leur ceuvre. 

En 1929-1930 (l'année commence avec le n® d’Octobre) la Revue Anglo-Américaine a 
publié 19 articles de fond; 9 notes et documents (dont plusieurs inédits importants d’auteurs 
anglais); 190 comptes-rendus de livres, plus 42 notices plus bréves; 191 analyses de revues ou 
de journaux; 37 articles dans le bulletin. 

La Revue Anglo-Américaine ne publie que de Vinédit. 


L’abonnement, qui part d’Octobre, est de $5 francs pour la France et 90 francs pour 
P’étranger. 
Aux Presses Universitaires, 49 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 











MARTINUS NIJHOFF Publisher 





LEUVENSCHE BIJDRAGEN 


PERIODICAL FOR MODERN PHILOLOGY 
(founded 1896) 


EDITORS 


L. Goremans, A. Carnoy, A. Noyons, J. MANsIon, J. SCHRIJNEN, H. DE 
Vocnt, J. vAN DE Wiyer, A. Boon, J. KLEYNTJENS, 
and L. Groortarrs, Director 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, with a SEPARATE SUPPLEMENT 
Four Parts form a Votume of about 320 pp., large 8vo 


Price per volume, 9 guilders (15 sh.) 





The “Louvain Studies” contain contributions in English, German, French 
or Dutch, about all sections of modern German and Romance philology. 
Special attention is given to the more recent branches: dialectology, ex- 
perimental phonetics, psychological linguistics, semasiology, etc. The 
“Supplement” contains reviews, bibliographies, etc. 





SPECIMEN copy free 0m APPLICATION 














